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Whatever the pleasure 
Player's complete it 


layer tyase vicars 


THESE 
CONFIDENT EYES? 


IT'S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS — 











> They're the eyes of a man who knows 
Godiva f his job, eyes that reflect years of 
—— ' ba \ training and experience, the eyes of 
TRAILER PUMPS | a garage fitter—your garage man. 
Trust him when he tells you the 
brakes of your car should be checked 
every 2,500 miles. He’s thinking of 
your safety—and your pocket too, 
because properly adjusted brake lin- 
ings last longer. 
When, at long last, he has to reline 
your brakes, he'll tie this Ferodo 
label to your steering wheel as proof 
of his confidence in the reliability, 
safety and toughness of Ferodo Anti- 
Fade Brake Linings. 


neta 
es Paves Expert advice on brakes 
ti-Fade Linings 


‘baw been fitted MAY SAVE LIFE— 
MUST SAVE MONEY 


Godiva, the fire-fighting equipment 


our garage about 
that so rapidly earned a nation-wide See y g g 


reputation for efficiency, owes its ! e a f? © 5 © 
success to the policy of continued 


specialization and development by * ANTI-FADE Brake Linings 


. 
Coventry CRiman * WHAT IS BRAKE FADE? 
Known to 4 1 for years, “Fade” | rr 
ENGINES LTO. COVENTRY panone Lae suites tone of Giiatenes tn Grates after & naried G 


{ 

n brakes after f 

erwork. Your safety, like the racing driver's $s 
r 

8 














( *EL-EN-LE-FRITH « 
GAPEL-I : in Ferodo Anti-Fade Lining and in ¢ ng you 
A Member of the Turner & garage man a chance to keep a check on your brake 


Newall Organisation for you 
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More B.0.A.C. world-famed 
Constellations 


along all routes east! 





* MIDDLE EAST 
* SOUTH AFRICA 
* FAR EAST 

* AUSTRALIA 


Limited 

passenger list 
ensures more room, 
comfort, 


personal service ! 


Fly First Class to the east by B,O.A.C, Constellation! Speed! 

Luxury! Dependability! And such’ luxury, too. Relax— Now in service! Soon in service! 

really relax—in the deep comfort of a fully-reclining “ slumber- | Te: BANGKOK JOHANNESBURG ABADAN DUSSELDORF 
seat’... a seat where you can s-t-f-e-t-c-h out and sleep soundly, sainuT KARACHI BAGHDAD HONG KONG 
then sit up and just lownge in the daytime! BOMBAY KHARTOUM BAHRAIN KUWAIT 


Delicious free meals and attentive service throughout your came HASROSS BASRA LIVINGSTONE 
CALCUTTA nome DAMASCUS RANGOON 


journey. No tips or extras. It’s air travel to the cast at its 
a coLomso SINGAPORE pen TOKYO 
best by B.O.A.C. Constellation. oom aqrmene 
nC 3 : Services to South Africa in a 
Also Tourist services throughout the Eastern hemisphere by PRANKPURT 2ueicy tenia ne “nah 
B.O.A.C. Argonaut airliners. Four-engined and fully pressurized. JAKARTA assedation with Oontas 
Same high standard of B.O.A.C. service and experience. BR UR i RS Bee. ds. 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


Conndt your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Air- 
ways Terminal, Victoria, 8.W.1 (VIC 2323); 75 Regent St., 
W’.1 (MAY 6611); or offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham ° ° ° 
and Liverpool (see your Telephone Directory for details) 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS A 





oO 
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Tus RE 18 deep and lasting enchantment to be found in beautiful things,” 









says Lady Isobel Barnett. “Fine furniture and great pictures . . . the sweep and soar of 
music .. . the moving beauty of the human voice . . . each of them adds culture 
and serenity to our lives that not even time can take away. 


How well R.G.D. understand these things!” 





Miustrated with Lady Barnett is the 1755T—a 17 in. Table Television receiver 
that ensures superb reception of BBC programmes as well as al! future pro- 
grammes as and when they are available. Fully automatic Improved P.cTURE 
CONTROL and ‘SYNCKOLOCK’ are among the new and exclusive R.G.D, features 
of this superb 17 valve R.G.D. model. ‘The cabinet is craftsman constructed 
of magnificent walnut veneers, and the price is 82 Guineas TAx PAID 


— 


: y eS oeistocrat of Readlto a. Valbstiiiidnes 





Also illustrated is the 1455T, a 14 in. Table Television receiver with 13 
channel tuning . a 17 valve receiver that gives clear and convincing 
proof of R.G.D. craftsmanship. New, exclusive ‘syNcro.ock’ and fully 
automatic IMPROVED PICTURE CONTROL ensure brilliant and correctly con- 
trasted pictures on the tinted screen, and the beautifully styled cabinet is 
finished in selected walnut veneers. The price is 72 Guineas TAX PAID 


* Renowned in the Industry for a quarter of a century 





RADIO GRAMOPHONE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED + EASTERN AVENUE + ROMFORD - ESSEX 
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nsist on KUN ZLE 





A ng == 


Elegance with Comfort 


Designed in what Robert’ Adam himself called ‘the stile 
and manner of a purer age”, this fire has all the virtues 
demanded by the twentieth century. It is clean, elegant, 
labour-saving, economical to run and highly efficient 

in short, a typical example of Belling workinanship 
Available in two sizes: 2kW—£11.12.5 inc. tax. 3k W-£13.10.8 inc. tax 
This is only one of our extensive range of up-to-date heating 


appliances, obtainable through every Electrical Shop and Show 
room, 


Write to Belling & Co., Led., Bridge Works, Enfield, Middsx 
r e Ss we e &r fot our 64-page Catalogue, illustrating Belling Ulectric Fires, 
Cookers and other appliances for the Home 
CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 
. - » like Kunzle Cakes—a compliment to Good Taste 


. at 
You can't beat a 


ft ee 








> 
2 


=| Drambuie 


<P | THE PRINCE OF LIQUEURS 


THE LIQUEUR OF 


CIGARETTES? §| | Milt 


oa 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO LTD EDINBURGH 
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After all, what is more comfortable 
than a house where the rooms 
are always warm and the water’s always hot— 
and what is more economical 


than solid fuel to give such comfort ? 
Nothing 


WE ALL LOVE AN OPEN FIRE. It’s cheerful, comforting, such 
good company. And there’s no cheaper way of keeping your 
home warm and your water hot al! the time than solid fuel 
in one form or another ; and what more friendly than a warm 
and cosy kitchen! But you really ought to find out about 
some of the new appliances which burn solid fuel, especially 
the smokeless varieties such as coke and anthracite. They are 
tremendous labour and money savers. Modern in design 
and efficiency. You will get the best selection, the best 


advice and the best service, if you go toa shop which shows 
the Coal Utilisation Council's yellow sign (see below). They 
are the experts. And so many things-can be bought on hire- 
purchase now, there is no reason why you should not bring 
your home up to date right away. Economise with solid fuel. 

Every appliance on the Coal Utilisation Council's 
Approved List is designed to work very efficiently burning 
solid fuels, including coke, anthracite and the manufac- 
tured smokeless fuels. 


SOLID FUEL 


- preferably smokeless 


ISSUED BY THE COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL, 


3 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, 5&.W.1 
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c. 


SHIPPAM LTD 


At the sign 
of the 


Wish-bone 


A mound of chicken wish-bones —hun- 
dreds of thousands of them—is a sight 
you might well see if you were to visit 
the Shippam factory at Chichester. 

Every week thousands of fine plump 
chickens are delivered to the factory. 
They are typical of the fresh top-grade 
ingredients that go into Shippam’s meat 
and fish pastes and all their other 
fine foods...maintaining a tradition of 
quality that has been handed down from 
father to son for more than 200 years. 


Shippants 
eh 


BY APPOINTMENT SUPPLIERS OF MEAT AND FISH PASTES TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


AT CHICHESTER SINCE 1750 

















“She never comes out now, smug | 
little beast! Sits by her Aga all 
night long.”’ 


AGA HEAT LIMITED 
a/at Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W’.1. 
(Proprietors: Allied lronfounders Ltd.) 














LEATHER 
UPHOLSTERY 


MAKES YOUR NEW CAR 
A LASTING INVESTMENT 


Real leather is unique for its enduring comfort and 


luxurious appearance, So, even if this refinement 
involves a little extra cost, you ill be more pr 

of your car and, when the time comes to re-se!! 
your good judgment will be more than rewarde: 


“vyouR Can AND YouR ComrpontT’’ is the title of a booklet on th 

of leather upholstery and gives an up-to-date price lit of cars that a 
avellable with leather upholstery. Write to: The Dressed ‘ 
Publicity Committee, Leather Trade House, Barter Street, Londen, W « 
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WHATS ALL THIS 
ABOUT ? 


3 eto SS = 


Making the headlines is the news of AIRWORK 
ATLANTIC, the only British all-cargo airline to 
the Americas. Behind AIRWORK ATLANTIC 
are the vast cargo experience and organisation 
of Blue Star Line and Furness Withy, allied to 
the aviation knowledge and resources of Airwork 
Ltd., Britain’s leading independent airline. 
AIRWORK ATLANTIC will operate in close 
co-operation with B.O.A.C. Modern all-cargo 
aircraft will be used. Any load that goes into a 
railway wagon will go into an AIRWORK 
ATLANTIC freighter. 


A\RWORK 











i 
| 
til 
lI 
Hi 


WHEN DOES IT START? 
AIRWORK ATLANTIC scheduled all-cargo services 
start on 1st March 1955. 


WHERE DOES IT GOP 

AIRWORK ATLANTIC all-cargo aircraft will fly 
direct routes to New York and Montreal from London 
and Glasgow, Milan, Zurich and Frankfurt. This ser- 
vice will link with all other leading airlines to provide 
through-cargo transportation to any part of the world. 


HOW OFTEN DOES IT GOP 
To start with, AIRWORK ATLANTIC will fly the 
routes twice a week in each direction. 


WHAT DO I DOP 

Go thoroughly into this matter of Air Cargo for your 
class of goods. Write today, tell us the class of goods 
you are exporting and learn how AIRWORK 
ATLANTIC can help your business. 


ATLANTIG 
































PLANNING AIR CARGO 


Send for the address of your nearest appointed agent. 


He will 


show you how air cargo can help your exports. 


ATLANTIC 
kt 


JUST TELEPHONE: GROsvenor 4841 








| AIRWORK LIMITED (ATLANTIC DIVISION), 15, CHESTERFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.1 











——— 
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The new Swallow DORETTI 
is a sports car de luxe styled on the 
classical Italian lines and providing 
the utmost in comfort and elegance. 
The 90 brake horse power 2 litre engine 
gives an exceptionally high performance 
coupled with outstanding economy. 
The car is fitted with a tubular chassis The interior of the car ts 
of special design to ensure the = maine oS pee Ana ytd 
maximum stability while aluminium is , quality hide istery and thick carpeting 
incorporated in the bodywork to add lightness. 
In the Swallow DORETTI the sporting motorist will find a car 
that will give him sustained power and performance for 
competition work, smooth comfortable driving for fast touring, 
plus the highest grade exterior and interior finish, 
including first quality hide upholstery, thick carpeting and 
leather covered sponge rubber moulding. 


Swallow | )orett) 


Britain’s new luxury sports car 


Price £777 0s. Od. P.T. £324 17s. 6d 


For name of nearest Distributor ‘phone or write to 
THE SWALLOW COACHBUILDING CO. (1935) LTD., 


The Airport, Walsall, Staffs. (Walsall 4553) 





| MUST REMEMBER. 


TO HIRE A CAR 
FROM ROOTES /" Craven 


STEEN §=CNNEN OR fe or GR JAMES BARRIE considered 


SELF-DRIVE Ns 
CLIENTS MET AT DOCK that a tin of ¢ raven Tobacco 


OR AIRPORT was a far greater award than the 

LOWEST WINTER TARIFF freedom of the city. In ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ he said : 

o e “It is a Tobacco that should onl; 

C be smoked by our greatest men 

Abt be Were we to present a tin of it to 

our national heroes, instead of the 


freedom of the city, they would 
probably thank us more.” 


CAR H H R E Craven Tobacco is unstinting in 
Rd wwe its service—mellow, slow-burning 
Abbey Hall, Abbey ” London, . 


ci ohet Cate: Blandi deeply satisfying. Try it—every 
MOuUrs pipeful will honour you with 


smoking riches 

















Obtainabie in two fine biends 


Craven Mixture 4/7 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture te 























Think | 
twice about 
outside 








JINT 


About colour and looks, of course, but first about protection. 
An outside paint must protect the surface or the weather 

will get down to its destructive work. The fabric of 

the building will suffer. 

Remember that the stucco and woodwork of Georgian and 
Queen Anne houses have survived two hundred years and more 
of English weather under white lead paint. 

White Lead Paint Lasts. 

Magnet is the modern white lead paint with a fine lustrous 
gloss. It is available in more than 30 colours — all 
intermixable. It costs no more than any other good paint in 
the first place ; in the long run it costs much less. Because it lasts 
and because its even wear makes repainting cheaper, 

decorators recommend, wise people specify. . . 


MAGNET 
for the JU“Z2E 





ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED . LONDON - REWCASTLE - CHESTER 
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Man 
“i 77 
me Ay fay fo P 
Stray, a, 
la, 4 Lin 
Who lose 
“rs ‘In ‘Ps : 
when did ae Paing Sho 
© lage Check theo 
/S ran 
ge? 


wh 
¥ aren't Smith's figures up-to-date? 





what are the percentages ? % 
ie alle To-mlasuee 
got a Seldex Syste 


- and it will still be giving him the facts he wants 

at a glance, long after it has paid for itself in terms of 

clerical economy and costly misinformation avoided. Let a Seldex 
expert size up the recording problems of your business — and they won't 

be problems any more. Send for a copy of “Seldex —- how it works 


CONSTRUCTORS 


Trade Mark 


SELDEDO VISIBLE RECORDING SYSTEMS 


Approved by the Cour f setr 


he’s 


today 


CONSTRUCTORS GROUP, Tyburn Road, Birmingham 24, Tel, *ERDington 1616 
London Office: 98, Park Lane, W.1. Tel. MAY fair 3074, And at Manchester, Leeds, Bournemouth, Leicester 












Thats a fine 
How do you a 


He's there at the door—eyes 
bright, tail wagging a welcome. 
That's how your dog should be. 
But if he’s under the table, listless 
and scratching, what’s wrong ? 
So often the problem is vitamin 
deficiencies, which quickly cause 
loss of condition. But your dog 
should enjoy the balanced goodness 
of Bob Martin's. Each tabletis 
rich in vitamins A and D and 
supplies a dog’s full daily 
needs of vitamin B—so — 
often lacking in a dog's ! 
daily diet. 
I 
I 
i 





Taste good! Do good! 
Your dog will quickly remind you 


’ 

| 

; , | 
Give your dog one Bob when it's time for his Bob Martin's, | 
| 

J 


Martin's every day—and 
enjoy 


Bon't they taste good to him—and 
don't they do him good! Bob Martin 


tc 
watch him really time is a big moment in any ee 


life. BE aint 


Give him Bob Martin 
condition! — 





Bob Martin's Condition Tablets 
from chemists, pet shops and 
seedsmen, 10d. and 2/- 


Se ee 


eer = 
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© The greatest piece of * s lling’ of this country 
that I have ever seen in my life” 


LORD LUCAS OF CHILWORTH 
speaking in the House of Lords 


E cast, the settings, and the costumes were there for only a day. There could be no re-takes. 
It was ‘now or never’ for sixteen camera crews, eager to capture the breathless moments of 


Coronation Day. 


Twelve of the cameras were set, towering above the crowds, along the Coronation route. 
Beside each one stood an excited Queen’s Scout — ready to rush each reel of exposed film to 
despatch riders at the street barriers. They in turn roared away westwards along almost empty 
roads towards the Technicolor Laboratories on the fringe of London Airport. There the entire 
staff of one thousand worked day and night to process 56,300 feet of film. 

That was only the first stage in an elaborate distribution plan. Soon it would involve railways, 
aircraft, lorries and —in India and Pakistan — even mules and camel-trains. For millions all over 
the world were waiting to see A QUEEN IS CROWNED. 


The Plan becomes reality 


Processed, edited down to 7,717 feet, music and commentary 
recorded, and the first colour print ready within sixty hours of the 
Coronation ceremony—the making of this momentous film broke 
all records. 

On Friday June sth (only three days after Coronation Day) A 
QUEEN IS CROWNED had its world premiére in London and the first 
overseas prints were airborne. By midday on Saturday it was 
delighting packed houses in Canada and the United States. 
Meanwhile more prints set out for Australia and New Zealand, 
South Africa, India and Pakistan, Burma and Singapore, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, Finland, France, Belgium and Greece. 
During the next few days the commentary was dubbed into cight 
languages. 

Within fourteen days of the Coronation, A QUEEN 1S CROWNED 
was shown in every country of the world outside the Iron Curtain. 

Into London came cabled comments from the Group’s partners 
and associates overseas. From South Africa : ‘Business double any 
previous film.’ From New Zealand ; ‘Bookings absolutely fantastic.’ 

From Australia : ‘Greatest prestige film ever.’ 
From Canada : ‘Packed thrilled spellbound 


applauding cheering house.’ From Norway : ‘Film causing traffic 
and telephone difficulties.’ From Germany :; ‘Public enraptured.’ 


Ambassador extraordinary 


Perhaps no other film has meant so much in goodwill for the 
British Commonwealth of Nations; has expressed so clearly 
the solidarity of a people. Certainly no other film has proved so 
decisively to the world that the function of Britain’s film industry 
is something more than film-making. 

Efforts made over the years to open more and more world 
outlets for British films were repaid in full. The complex 
machinery of film distribution worked perfectly 


We are proud indeed that the opportunity was ours—not 
only to make such a film as A QUEEN IS CROWNED, but 
also to carry it to the farthest corners of the earth in 

a way never before attempted. 


Vee ans eA tt wie 
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“BROOMWADE” is best, Bobby / 


There’s another way of compressing air, Bobby, the ““Broomwade”’ way. 


“BROOMWADE” Air Compressors are driving “BROOMWADE” Pneumatic 
Tools in every corner of the world; building bridges and roads, ’planes and ships, railway 
systems, factories and the machinery to equip them. “BROOMWADE” pneumatic equipment 
is playing a vital part in the world’s industrial expansion. 

The“*BROOMWADE” organisation, backed by over fifty years’ engineering experience 
of the highest order, is equipped to offer technical advice on any problem involving 
compressed air. A first class after sales service is maintained throughout the world. 


"BROOMWADE" 


Air Compressors & Pneumatic Tools 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX NO. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND 
Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telegrams: *‘Broom’’, High Wycombe 


252 SAS 
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r NHE much-quoted dictum of the 
court of inquiry on railway wages, 
to the effect that if the nation has 

willed that there should be nationalized 
railways, it must also will that their 
employees must be decently paid, sets 
an ominous example. What would 
happen now if the nation took it into 
its head to will that the nationalized 
railways should be efficiently run, or 
even pay a dividend? 


If | Were Damned of Body and Soul 

Moruer-Love is a very wonderful 
thing. When Mr. Peter Keene, a 
former airman who had enlisted in the 
Foreign Legion for five years, deserted 
after six months because there was ‘no 
romance about it, only tough soldier- 
ing,” his mother is reported to have 


Pe ¥.4 


observed “He has a very adventurous 
spirit.” It would be interesting to hear 
the remarks of mothers of Légionnaires 
who have managed to continue their 
tough soldiering throughout the entire 
period for which they contracted with 
the French government. 





SHAPE of Things to Come 

IN a long letter to The Times in which 
he criticizes the defence preparations 
being made by the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization as unrealistic in 
this age of the hydrogen bomb, Captain 
Liddell Hart wisely cautions SHAPE 
about the risk of using atomic artillery 
against tactical targets. It is extremely 
doubtful, he says, if such weapons 
could be used without precipitating an 
all-out war with hydrogen bombs. One 
way out might be to follow each atomic 


Cc 


~ 


Y= 


shell with a bombardment of leaflets 
explaining that the attack was a tactical 
and not a strategical one. 


Ripeness is All 

Tue recent death by suffocation in a 
van at London Airport of three hundred 
and ninety-four monkeys on their way 
to America sent a shock of sorrow 
throughout the country. How infinitely 
sad it seemed that these poor dumb 
creatures should be cut off in their 
prime before they had had a chance to 
fulfil their original destiny of being 
injected with poliomyelitis or shot into 
the upper atmosphere in experimental 
rockets. 


Small Prophets, Quick Returns 

Arter the bad weather of 1954, says 
Peterborough in the Daily Telegraph, 
Mr. Oliver Sutton, director of the 
Meteorological Office, must expect his 
knighthood to produce a shower of 
mediocre jokes. “I hope,” he adds, 
“this inevitable raillery will not be the 
cause of a trough of low pressure.” If 
only Mr. Sutton’s forecasts were as 
reliable as Peterborough’s! 


This Way Out 

SOMETHING of a trade crisis is likely 
to result from the granting of a divorce 
to a Copenhagen husband because his 


wife always squeezed his toothpaste 
tube in the middle after he had carefully 
rolled it up at the end. Manufacturers 
are wondering what on earth to do with 
all that solid stuff they’ve put up into 
little tins. 


77 
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Ravages of Time 

One E, L. MecColgin has written 
from Detroit congratulating 7 ime maga 
zine on its letters column, which, he 
says, has “supplanted the traditional 
Letters to The Times (London) as a 
world forum.” But however far-flung 
Time's correspondents may be, The 
Times is more discriminating: it is 
doubtful, for instance, whether it would 
have found room for the 


Mr. McColgin. 


views ofl 


All Arms On Deck 

Day trippers to France, suggests the 
Town Clerk of Hastings, should be 
stamped indelibly on their forearms to 
do away with the need for passports. 


i») 
‘7 
TO 


If he insists on indelibility, he might 
consider the alternative of tattooing for 
passengers who would resent the social 
stigma of being branded as a day 
tripper but would welcome the sug- 
gestion of a romantic seafaring lif: 


Vocational Training 

“I just like to see things burn,”’ 
explained a youth sent to an approved 
school after pleading Guilty to eighteen 
thousand pounds’ worth of 
Officials of the Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society are planning to get him a 
job with the Coal Board when he come 


areon 


out. 


Now We Are Very Old 
oA NEW vein of literary tedium was 
struck lately by a correspondent who 
Manchester Guardian of 
research and 


accused the 
“incomplete 
scholarship” in tracing the genealogy 


slipshod 





of Beatrix Potter's Flopsy Bunnies, 
This sort of inquiry is best handled by 
the Baker Street Irregulars (whose 
latest game is to put Holmes at Oxford 
with Oscar Wilde), When they have 
finished there is A, A. Milne waiting to 
be investigated: why, for instance, if the 
trap for Heffalumps was dug at the 
Six Pine Trees, did all Rabbit's Friends 


Flite-Control Drive Selector on the 
latest Plymouths are really as hard to 
describe in English as you would guess 
from their advertising agents’ efforts in 
that direction. 


No Let-Up 
Some people may imagine that during 
a Parliamentary recess our rulers close 
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their minds to affairs of state, and that 
now, for instance, they are drawing 
their salaries for idling away an extrava- 
gant extension of the Christmas weck- 
end. In fact, of course, their noses are 
as hard against the Governmental grind- 
stone as ever; only last week it was 
announced that the Home Secretary 
had made an order including the bull- 








and Relations fail to fall into it during 


finch in the Second Schedule to the 
Protection of Birds Act. 





Pooh's Expotition to the North Pole? 
Near Thing 


Wen a jet crashed recently in 
Somerset the pilot was helped out of 
his parachute harness by a crowd of 
eager schoolchildren, and “had a 
bruised shoulder.” Anyone who has 
been helped out of his parachute harness 
by a crowd of eager schoolchildren will 
agree that he got off lightly. 


The Yanks Have a Word For It 
Even for those of us who can't afford 
to buy one, it is exciting news that the 
import restrictions on American cars 
are to be relaxed, At last we shall know 
whether the motoramic Chevrolets, the 
Chryslers with the new hundred- 











Younger Generation Recognized 

STrReeTs in a new housing estate at 
Wombwell, says the Yorkshire Evening 
Post, are to be named after some of the 
town’s councillors. Thus, Kitchin Road 
will be named after Councillor J. 
Kitchin, Jones Avenue after Councillor 
C. Jones, Turner Avenue after Coun- 
cillor P. Turner, and Yvonne Grove 
“after the daughter of Councillor W. 
Tart.” 


Necking-Party Line 


Russian papers are being officially encouraged 
to publish more about love. 


Ir Marxism be the food of love, 
Write on, give them excess of it; 








million-dollar look, the Trigger-Torque > The West, quite otherwise inspired, 

performance of the new Fords and the ee ee Could do with rather less of it. 
‘yy . 

Don Juan at The National Assembly By LORD BeReN 


Cx! 
LL, Gaul is (so we're told by Julius Cesar) 
Divided into three parts—so it is. 
And German armament 's the veriest teaser. 
One part wants that plan and another this. 
For Marianne Heaven knows what 'tis will please ‘er. 
The Communists just stand around and hiss. 
Most of the rest don’t care a raw potato 
If Germany is in or out of Nato. 
CX 
The peace in Viet-Nam, whose prime begette: 
Was Mendés-France, is riding for a flop. He 
Had from the generals received a letter — 
And said he hadn’t—here he went plain soppy 
Which showed him how the terms could have been 
better— 
And Frédéric-Dupont had kept a copy. 
Sows’ ears can never make a purse cf silk, 
Nor Man be saved by merely drinking silk. 


CX 
So he would vote on Indo-China first 
And after on the European plari. 
And thus there'd be one Bubble and one Burst, 
And those who want the Arms must keep the Man. 


He dares the M.R.P. to do their worst— 

Dares them, in fact, to catch him if they can. 
For Mendés-France can teeter like a Tartar 
And has no mind at all to play the martyr. 


CXIV 
Catch as catch can! He thought, of course, they couldn't. 
The M.R.P., like sluggard to the ant, 

First said they would and then they said they wouldn't, 
First said they can and then they said they can’t, 
First thought they should and then they thought they 

shouldn't, 
First thought they shall and then they thought they 
shan’t. 
These vegetables of the Catholic Action 
Are apt to run exceedingly to faction. 


CXV 

And here, where every man has got his price, 

Tricks of the trade are always overplayed. 
All must be paid and most of them paid twice. 

We see the tricks, but where, O where's the trade? 
By some obscure fifth shaking of the dice 

At last somehow a vote of sorts was made, 
And at day’s end these not-so-fiery particles 
With most ill grace approved the various Articles. 

CuristopHer Hous 
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Looking Back 


OW that Christmas is over .. . 

| \ _ wipe that silly smile off your 

face, my boy, there will be 

another one along before you know 

where you are .. . the time is perhaps 

ripe for a survey, as they call it, or do I 

mean an evaluation? Well, one of those 
things anyway. 

But before proceeding farther I 
should like to say a word about yaks’ 
tails. For years I have been worrying 
myself sick, wondering why yaks’ tails 
were imported into America from ‘Tibet. 
I could not understand there being any 
popular demand for them. I know that 
if someone came up to me and said 


By P. 


“Mr. Wodehouse, I have long been a 
great admirer of your work and should 
like to make some small return for the 
many happy hours you have given me. 
‘Take this yak’s tail and make of it a 
constant companion,” I would thank 
him and giggle a little and say how 
frightfully good of him and it was just 
what I had been wanting, but I should 
most certainly try to lose the thing on 
my way home, 

I now have the facts. Yaks’ tails are 
used for making beards for department- 
store Santa Clauses, and I can never 
again feel quite the same about the 
department-store Santa Claus. His 
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white beard, once venerable, revolts me. 
Looking at it I find a picture rising 
before my eyes of some unfortunate yak 
wandering around in Tibet without a 
tail. You don’t have to know much 
about the sensitive nature of the yak to 
realize what this must mean. It bathes 
the bereaved animal in confusion. He 
doesn’t know which way to look. But 
enough of a distasteful subject. Let us 
get back to Christmas. 

A bunch of the boys were whooping 
it up the other night in a club to which 
I belong, and the conversation turned to 
the recent Yuletide, some arguing that 
its horrors had exceeded those of its 




















“Where's the confounded soap?” 
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immediate predecessors, others saying 
Oh, they didn’t know, it had seemed to 
them much about the same as usual. 
Old Colonel Jelliffe was the spearhead 
of the first-named school of thought, if 
schools of thought have spearheads, 
claiming that, having distributed among 
his public three bottles of whisky, three 
pairs of gloves, six boxes of cigars and a 
woollen muffler, he had received in 
return only a small china ash-tray and a 
couple of ties he would not willingly be 
found dead in a ditch with, thus being 
seriously down on the deal. He in- 
tended, he told us, to be a lot more 
careful in future. 

“Catch me _ scattering woollen 
mufflers like birdseed all over the place 
another time,” he said. “Anyone would 
think I was made of woollen mufflers.” 

He takes a dim view of Christmas, 
1954. 

I did fairly well myself. It is too early 
to issue an official statement and make a 
final analysis, but, though it was nip and 
tuck for awhile, | think I came out 
ahead. When the figures are all in, it 
will prove, | fancy, that an unexpected 
gift of preserved fruit just before closing 
time turned the scale. 

Cards, of course, came pouring in, 
showing a marked increase in volume 
and venom this year. There seems to be 
no doubt that what a few Christmases 
ago was a mere trickle has assumed the 
proportions of a tidal wave, so that the 
cry goes round “Is any man safe?” It 
is like the Black Death, which, starting 
with occasional isolated cases in scattered 
villages, suddenly caught on and became 
such a popular craze that eventually 
there was scarcely a resident of the 
British Isles who did not look like the 
end man in a minstrel show asking 
Mister Bones why a chicken crossed the 
road. 

Most of those present at the club had 
suffered as usual from Christmas cards, 
Several spoke of having received five 
hundred, chiefly from people who 
signed themselves “Jimmy and Mabel” 
or “ Percy and Grace” and the like, names 
totally unfamiliar to the recipients. It 
was Colonel Jelliffe who struck a graver 
note with regard to Christmas cards. 

“Whither?” he said. “That is what 
I ask myself. Whither? Or, putting it 
another way, After 1954, what? Nobody 
who has studied the dashed things can 
be blind to the fact that subversive 
influences are at work. What is it that 


“And then you betray that trust by using for your own purposes the firm's 
secret tax-evasion system.” 


every man of good will wants to see on a 


Christmas card? Snow, gentlemen, 
snow and robins. From my earliest 
youth I have been a snow-and-robin 
man, as my father was before me and 
his father before him. And what 
happens to-day? No snow. No robins. 
I don’t mind cats playing the banjo, 
always provided they are doing it in the 
middle of a snow drift with a lighted 
church in the background and plenty of 
holly, but, damme, I will not counten- 
ance these kittens, these Scotties, these 
poodles with pink ribbons round their 
necks. I deplore this growing tendency 
to deviate from the straight party line. 
The only thing you can say in favour of 
the modern degenerate robinless snow- 
less Christmas card is that it has not 
yet descended to consmercials, like 
television. But unless prompt steps are 
taken through the proper channels, that 


will come next, mark my words.” 
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This set me thinking. One sees the 


idea: 


May Christmas bring you all that's good, 
Turkey, mince pies and Christmas pud 
Blank's rapid-action liver pills 

Will ward off all ensuing ills 


Or, even better: 


How sweet is home at Christmastide 
Be it a palace or a hovel 

When giving friends a present, I'd 
Suggest the latest Wodehouse novel 


Or: 


When Christmas comes with frost and 
snow, 
Stay snug indoors and read in bed 
My books, in case you didn't kno 
May all be had ( five bob a go) 
From Herbert Jenkins, Ltd 


It might bring in a bit of cash 
always so sorely needed when the 
Christmas bills start to arrive 





————— ete 
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Zero Hour for Heroes 


A LIGHT fit for heroes shines 
appropriately down on them, 
dimming the glitter of the 

ballroom chandeliers. Transfigured by 

its whiteness, supermen all, they stand 
at the buffets, square as rocks, while the 
arc-lamps and cameras manceuvre over 
the parquet in a maze of coiling flex. 

Removed from their element, boxers 

and goalkeepers, wrestlers and weight- 

putters, racing motorists and wing 
three-quarters have dwindled to human 
proportions, 

Heroic limbs are dwarfed by outsize 
suits, with drapes and padded shoulders ; 
low brows are adorned with coiffures, 
temporarily waved; bull necks are 
yoked with mystic ties, displaying 


“What are you trying to prove?” 


lions rampant, roses Lancastrian, 
crowns imperial, stars or stripes. Iron 
chests shrink beneath nylon shirtings. 
Tamed eyes blink through horn-rimmed 
glasses. Weatherbeaten cheeks break 
into tiny, steam-heated rivulets of sweat. 
In their element, rigorously trained to 
the light and the smoke and the heat, 
the pressmen and publicists, TV stars 
and waiters move at ease, looking like 
boxers and goalkeepers. 

From the last lap of the buffet 
stretches a velvet rope, dividing greater 
from lesser heroes, hot Aors d’auvres 
from cold. Beyond it the cameramen 
jockey for position around a floodlit 
scaffold arrayed with cups, crowned by 
life-size photographs of sportsmen in 
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By LORD KINROSS 


heroes’ helmets and warriors’ woollens. 
Here the Sportsman of the Year is to be 
sacrificed, like a lamb, to the cameras. 

Beneath the scaffold the predestined 
victims stand: leaner meat than the 
rest, in suits undraped and unpadded, 
with paler faces and an uneasy, hunted 
Jook in their eyes. Mere amateur colts 
from Oxford pastures, the British 
multitudes, in a million suburban 
lounges, have demanded their heads on 
ascreen, Chris Chataway from Woking, 
Roger Bannister from Harrow, their 
misfortune is that, among a people slow 
but sure, they are fast but not furious; 
through an accident of nature, aggra- 
vated by good health, their pulses beat 
slower, thus their legs carry them faster, 
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than the multitudes. In an age whose 
watchword is “Run, Britain, Run!” 
they run so fast that none in the world 
can overtake them; they run, indeed, at 
a fate of some seven and a half yards 
per second. 

“T suppose it’s rather a stupid thing 
to do,” they say modestly. “But we 
rather like it.” So, too young to know 
better, they did it, and now that they 
are old enough not to, the multitudes 
insist that they do it again and again. 
Not content to gloat over their heroes 
at night, on the screen, they must gloat 
over them in broad daylight in person. 
They follow them down streets, ask 
them questions in bus queues, engage 
them in reluctant conversations in 
trains, overload them with letters 
demanding immediate replies. 

To the indignation of the multitudes 
and the envy of Mr. Chataway, Mr. 
Bannister has now retired permanently 
to hospital, immune from their atten- 
tions, all day and all night, in the guise 
of a resident doctor, determined to run 
no more, Mr. Chataway, blessed with 
no such alibi, employed by Big Business, 
hence endowed with long leisure, sees 
no escape into privacy for another two 
years, when he envisages a dream life, 
walking—round a golf-course. 

Meanwhile the ordeal of the heroes 
is at hand: a joint ordeal, since the 
Sportsman of the Year is in fact a dual 


incarnation—one for viewers, chosen 


by the B.B.C., the other for those who 
can read, chosen by the Sporting Record. 
A noble sportsman of former years, a 
heroof aviation, motor-racing, toboggan- 
ing and golf, refers admiringly to the 
phenomenal horse-power and other 
striking virtues in the two chosen heroes, 
and sympathetically to the exhaustion, 
indeed almost heart failure, which they 
have so often caused to TV viewers. 
He assures the audience that it is in the 
presence of immortals, an assurance at 
which the heroes wince for a moment but 
knowingly recover, with a secret smile 
at the fickleness of multitudes. He 
announces also a Sportswoman of the 
Year, a jumping lady, Pat Smythe by 
name, her choice endorsed not only 
by viewers but also, he assures us, by 
horses. 

Zero hour has arrived. The sports- 
men, as in the last lap of a race, are 
forgetting to breathe. ‘The cameramen, 
impersonal and ruthless as robots, have 
closed in on them and now, with a 
predatory glint, let fly. The audience 


gloats as the victims, one by one, with 
a gentlemanly dignity, come forward: 
as Chataway, the natural wave in his 
hair purposefully flattened for the 


evening, receives a large silver model, 


perhaps of a guillotine, perhaps of a TV 
camera, and withdraws, in grateful 
silence; as Bannister, with a lank lock 
falling over his brow, receives a large 
silver urn and, with mannerly modesty, 


attributes his success to his parents, his 
coach, his friend Chris Chataway, and 
even to the multitude; as Miss Smythe 
receives a flatter one, shaped like a 
mammoth champagne glass, and hopes 
that everyone will be as happy as she 
and her horses, 

The cameras and the lamps are then 
turned on the audience. The less 
reluctant heroes of ring, stadium and 
panel game square shoulders, set hair- 
dos, blink proudly at the lights, while 
Chris, Roger and Pat slink away un 
observed, back to factory, hospital and 
stable. 


aA a 


Post hoc, sed non... 


132 pairs of nylons are to be bought for 
Essex policewomen. 

50 pairs of handcuffs have been ordered 
for the police in Essex.”-——Adjacent news 
items in ke Evening Standard 
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Russian Day at the Petrov Commission 


N October 13 Vladimir Petrov, 

the little Russian who caused 

‘such a noise in the world when 

he left the Soviet Embassy in 

Canberra and sought asylum 
with the Australian Government, fell ill 
with pneumonia followed by “ thrombo- 
phlebitis, acute arthritis of the right 
ankle and spondylitis.” On December 
13, exactly two months later, he 
appeared again as a witness before the 
Royal Commission on espionage, cured 
of pneumonia but not, apparently, of 
its complications. Petrov appeared in 
court leaning heavily on a stick, and 
these medical details were read out in 
case any of us should imagine that he 
had been beaten up by the Australian 
Security police. 

Without Petrov the Royal Commis- 
sion had been a little like Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark. Most 
of us had long ago lost interest—if we 
ever had any—in Dr. Evatt’s pictur- 
esque theories of a political conspiracy, 
and we had been more than a little 
bored by the procession of rather 
shabby Communists and fellow travel- 
lers who had given evidence since then. 
It had become increasingly obvious that 
the Commission is not going to reveal 
any really exciting traitor, like Fuchs 





“ .. RR, as in Right-Deviationary—I, as in Imperialist-Warmonger 
Bourgeois -Internationalist-Defectionist .. .” 
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By JOHN PRINGLE 
or Hiss or Maclean, a fact which, 
however gratifying to Australian 
national pride, is not helpful to the 
box-office. Still, Petrov is Petrov and a 
Russian in a Russian, so on Monday, 
Decembev 13, No. 1 Criminal Court at 
Darlinghurst in Sydney held a fair 
crowd. Most of them were well-dressed 
women, who have more time for such 
entertainments, and they greeted each 
other and the police attendants with 
pleasant familiarity. It was rather like 
the first day of a new term at school. 
“Call Mr. Petrov,”’ said the Clerk, 
and Mr. Petrov hobbled up to the 
witness box, where he was allowed to sit 
down beside the three judges. Petrov 
is a swarthy, plump man with greying 
hair, horn-rimmed spectacles and a 
surprisingly Asiatic appearance. Indeed 
he looks like a less genial Aga Khan. 
His face is expressionless and—yes— 
inscrutable, a characteristic which has 
its advantages in the witness box. 
Petrov has another advantage. He can 
understand and speak some English, 
but when asked a difficult or complicated 
question he turns to Mr. Birse, the 
official interpreter (he was also Sir 
Winston Churchill’s) and asks for a 


B, as in 


translation. Mr. Birse, a pleasant, 
schoolmasterly character, stands beside 
him and they talk together quietly in 
sibilant Russian while the Court waits 
with interest and admiration. Then 
Mr. Birse answers the question in clear, 
precise English. 

In spite of Mr. Birse it is slow going. 
This morning the Court is dealing with 
a document called F 6, and the ascent of 
F 6 is almost as laborious as that of 
Everest. F 6 is one of the so-called 
“Moscow letters” instructing Petrov, 
as M.V.D. resident in Australia, to 
carry out certain instructions. But there 
are vast fields for misunderstanding. 
The exact meaning of Russian words has 
to be established (does “ Klient”’ mean 
“agent’’?); code names have to be 
identified; the peculiar ways of Soviet 
bureaucracy unravelled. And above all 
there is the invisible curtain between 
the Russian and the Anglo-Saxon mind 
which only Mr. Birse seems able to 
penetrate. Mr. Windeyer, the counsel 
assisting the Commission, and Petrov 
often seem like two men trying to fight 
a duel in a fog. 

Still, something slowly emerges. 
Apparently Petrov was told to study a 
Mr. Novikoff, a Russian citizen living 
in Sydney, and his son with a view to 
enlisting their help as agents. Mr. 
Novikoff senior teaches Russian but his 
son has two photographic studios in 
Sydney which, Moscow thought, might 
be suitable for “conspiratorial ends.” 
So Petrov went along cautiously and, it 
seems, without much enthusiasm, to 
meet the Novikoffs. He even had some 
photographs taken: first, prudently, two 
small ones, and then, later, two large 
portraits in colour. These cost {7 but 
we were not told whether Petrov paid 
for them himself or was able to put 
them down to secret service account. 

Of course nothing happened. Moscow 
nagged and demanded action. Petrov 
and his staff stalled and did nothing. 
Slowly, as one nodded drowsily in 
court, one got the impression—or was it 
a dream?—of a huge evil squid, groping 
with blind, inefficient but stubborn 
tentacles after its prey. Nothing was too 
insignificant to escape it; nowhere too 
distant to be safe. In this case a tentacle 
had crept out ten thousand miles from 
Moscow to a photographic studio in 
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George Street, Sydney, to touch the 
Novikoffs, pére et fils, or, as their code 
names put it, “Kliment” and“ Mefody.” 
And now they were in court before the 
Royal Commission, a gentle old man 
with white hair and a worried expression 
and his son, tall, dark, with the half 
confidence of a New Australian, 

The judges glance at the clock, It is 
a quarter to one. Mr. Windeyer trudges 
on through his documents. Petrov rolls 
his eyes to the ceiling and consults with 
Mr. Birse. We are getting nowhere. 
Suddenly the judges can stand it no 
longer and say so. Mr. Windeyer asks 
if other witnesses—all except the Novi- 
koffs—can be excused that afternoon, 
and the judges agree. The usher bangs 
on the floor with his staff. We all rise 
and the judges sweep out for lunch. 
As the court empties I wait and walk out 
behind the Novikoffs, who are talking 
excitedly in Russian with their lawyer. 
Mr. Novikoff senior reminds me pain- 
fully of my old Russian teacher in 
Manchester who went to his door one 
winter's night to answer the doorbell 
and was shot dead—not by an M.V.D. 
assassin but by a lunatic who had 
happened to choose his home out of ten 
thousand others. Life does not seem 
very kind to Russians wherever they 
live, and I go away thanking God that 
I was born in Scotland and not in Omsk. 


«a a 


“Sometimes I think the babies rather 
look down on we poor adults, who seem 
unable to talk properly.” 

Daily Telegraph 


Or even write properly. 
































The Examinee—An Oxford Poem in the Midland Dialect 


Ah want to be a beurocrat, 
And run the Welfare Staate, 

But then, o’ course, ter make the graacdk 
Yer've got ter be first-raate. 


HEY viva'd me for ‘alf an hour 
Ah think Ah did all right— 
But when Rele got to Wittgenstein 
"Ee put me in a fright. 


Ah s’pose Ah’m for it. It seems ‘ard, 
With all that money gone; 

But, still, the Staate ‘as paid fer me 
Ah don't owe any won. 


With Tommy Be¢loegh on the Board, 
It taakes a bit o’ nerve 

Ter stick yer neck owt and owtright 
Defend the ’arrod curve. 


Fer ’istory Ah ‘ad Belleck; 
*Ee’s the kind o’ bloke Ah like, 
"Ee’s such a sympathetic chap, 
Ah didn’t feel a tyke. 


In civics, too, Ah think Ah scored, 
But in philosophy 

Yer’ve got ter say the kind o’ thing 
That's faashionable, yer see. 


\h’ve tried me best—and ‘eaven knows, 
Ah've trimmed me sails enough; 
Per’aps, won day, I'll tell 'em 
What Ah think about their stuff. 
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Without a First Ah'm don 
(Ah’ve nothing else ter sell), 

And as things are, a Second 's bad 
Me boss ‘ud give me ‘ell. 


yer see 


And if, yer know, Ah get a Third, 
Ah'm finished—on the shelf 
What's that? Ah’'ve got me First? 
Why, then, Ah’ll give ‘em ‘ell meself, 
Joun Bows 





Annual General 


HE Chairman presided and, in 
the course of his report on the 
past year’s working, said :— 

Production has once again, despite 
some temporary setbacks, reached a 
satisfactory level. For the first quarter 
of the year output might well have 
been twenty per cent up on that of the 
corresponding period in 1953 but for 
a walk-out of three hundred snibbers in 
protest against the fining of a junior 
snackman for sharpening pencils in 
company’s time. Reinstatement 

A shareholder; What is a junior 
snackman? 

Your directors understand that he 
assists the senior snackmen to distribute 
snacks to the snibbers. Reinstatement 
of the aggrieved party’s wage-packet 
was agreed on terms which led to the 
immediate withdrawal of their labour of 
upwards of six hundred jubbing-hands, 
and your general manager thereupon 
took the unprecedented step of sacking 
a Mr, Croup, one of eighty full-time 
shop stewards in your employ. In this 
daredevil but necessary action the 
general manager had, needless to say, 
the full support of your directors—a 
support which was extended to him in 
equal measure when on the following 
day he reinstated Mr. Croup at a 
wage-rate more in keeping with the 
spirit of the times. An undertaking 
signed by Mr. Croup, as a part of this 
satisfactory settlement, to adhere for a 
minimum period of three weeks to any 
agreements that might subsequently 
be arrived at between himself and the 
management was regarded — mistakenly, 
your directors think—as a direct threat 
to their liberty of action by the snibbers, 


who at once downed tools again. 


Meeting By 


Unfortunately, by one of those mis- 
chances to which every industry is 
from time to time subject, this second 
walk-out of the three hundred snibbers 
coincided with the return to work of the 
six hundred jubbing-hands and the 
ensuing confusion at the factory gates 
led to some hold-up in the flow of your 
exports to the Far East. Taking the 
figure of 386,000 metric tons—— 

A reactionary shareholder: \s there no 
machinery for settling these ridiculous 
disputes? 

The Company is proud to report that 
no less than twenty-four per cent of its 
entire personnel were continuously 
engaged in negotiations during the 
second quarter of the year under review. 
Good results were confidently expected 
by your directors to accrue from this 
frank exchange of views between man 
and management, which seemed certain 
to pay dividends— 

Several shareholders; Ha! 

—in the long run. (Oh!) Certain 
difficulties have, however, arisen. Six 
assistant jig-holders, it will be remem- 
bered, were sent to Coventry by their 
workmates towards the end of 1953 for 
refusing to join a Penny Points pool 
syndicate, and early in April one of 
these was inadvertently spoken to in 
the wash-house by, if memory serves, 
a middle-aged rotary grinding overseer. 
As reported in the national press at the 
time, the overseer was himself sent to 
Coventry as a punishment for his lapse 
by upwards of a hundred and thirty 
highly-skilled jiggers; but exception 
was taken to this by the men in the 
rotary grinding shop, who decided at a 
mass meeting held on July 19 not to 
speak to the jiggers until they spoke to 
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the overseer. Sides were freely taken 
by other employees less directly con- 
cerned in this dispute, so that by the 
middle of the third quarter foundrymen 
were not on speaking terms with stoker- 
uppers, all communication had ceased 
between the clerical and accounting 
staffs, and a silence unprecedented in 
the history of your company reigned 
among the women in the sorting and 
packaging departments. A special vote 
of thanks— 

A shareholder: Look here, Mr. 
Chairman—— 

A special vote of thanks is due to 
your assistant works manager, who in 
these difficult circumstances devised a 
system of signalling by flags to facilitate 
co-operation between, and within, the 
departments. So smoothly, indeed, did 
this system work that, but for a light- 
ning strike of bracket-minders in 
October-—— 

A shareholder: Mr. 
insist ——- 

—due to an unfortunately-worded 
circular sent to the men by their union 
chiefs, a not unsatisfactory production- 
flow would undoubtedly have seeped 
through into your pipeline. An increase 
in freight charges of the order of seven- 
and-a-half—— 

A shareholder, very loudly and fiercely : 
Do we, or do we not, get any money 
this year? 

Your directors are happy to announce 
that, despite the absence throughout 
the greater part of November and 
December of the general manager, the 
works manager, four inspectors, eight 
overseers, fourteen foremen, twenty or 
thirty shop stewards, and over a 
hundred and forty factory hands of 
various grades, all of them summoned 
to give evidence before a series of 
Arbitration Boards, Courts of Inquiry, 
Independent Tribunals, Ministerial 
Investigations, Mass Meetings, and 
disciplinary bodies of union leaders— 
despite some dislocation caused by 
these and other vital manifestations of 
democracy working itself out in action, 
your directors recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of seventeen-and-one- 
half per cent. And a Happy New Year 
to all our shareholders. 

Two hundred and forty shareholders. 
Make it twenty, or we'll never speak to 
any of our directors again. 


Chairman, |! 


me @ 


ee Ce Ni 
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T the time a lot of people thought 
A it was some kind of conspiracy. 
Well, I ask you. Here we had 
three brothers—Percy Cudlipp, Reginald 
Cudlipp, and Hugh Cudlipp—being all 
at the same time editors of newspapers 
with combined circulations which Time 
magazine, always jolly accurate, 
estimated at 19,675,002. 

The newspapers for whom, in one 
way and another, the Cudlipp family 
did the basic thinking 
were the News of the 
World, the Daily Mirror, 
the Sunday Pictorial, 
the Daily Herald. 

Since that date Percy 
Cudlipp has stopped 
brain-washing the Daily 
Herald readers and gone 
to work on the News 
Chronicle public in a 
columnar capacity—but 
the total number of 
British who are not 
going to know much 
to-morrow, unless one 
of the Cudlipp brothers 
tells them what goes on, 
is pretty awfully huge. 

It would be pleasant 
to be in a position to 
state that the whole 
thing is a plot and 
proves something. In- 
vestigation unfortu- 
nately shows that the 
set-up is about as accidental as anything 
can be, and all it seems to prove is that 
the best thing to do is to be born 
somewhere near Cardiff. Also you have 
to have a mother who, contrary to 
myths current in early Georgian South 
Wales, is prepared to tell father that the 
newspaper business is not necessarily a 
fate worse than death, 

Father, in this case, travelled, com- 
mercially, in groceries, and mother was 
the vigorous, imaginative courageous 
daughter of a policeman whose most 
memorable job was guarding Lord 
Bute’s castle against potential marauders. 
Just what would have occurred to 





British journalism if Mrs. Cudlipp had 
been a lesser character than she is no 
one can tell; possibly something amazing 
would have happened to the grocery 
trade. 





The Three Brothers Cudlipp 


However, what really took place was 
that at the age of eight Percy Cudlipp 
wrote an offensive piece of verse about 
his teacher in the elementary school, and 
was caught. The teacher, making what 
was obviously the best of a bad job, 
said that the verses showed unusual 
merit and encouraged the lad; so that 
what teacher had now was a star pupil 
who was going to write about people 
other than teacher. 


UY AY 
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For an account of subsequent events 
we will just take Mr, Percy Cudlipp’s 
word, which I personally believe to be 
entirely truthful. It is necessary to 
mention this only because any two of the 
Cudlipp brothers are always standing 
ready and eager to deny—almost before 
the words are out of one’s mouth 
whatever may be said about the family 
by the third. 

So P. Cudlipp, about nine years 
of age now, and the time being around 
the beginning of World War I, had a 
strong feeling about newspapers. He 
says that he used to go about Cardiff 
looking through the gratings of news- 
paper offices, watching printers, just 
smelling the ink. 

And when he was ten years old 
success came. He wrote, in a paper 
called the South Wales News, a poem 
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CLAUD COCKBURN 
called “The Man Behind the Gun." 
It was patriotic. And plus that it was 
advertised as being by ‘Cardiff's Boy 
Poet.” P, Cudlipp was in. P. Cudlipp 
says, for the record, that very soon after 
he ran a street newspaper 
sheet on which, he states, his 
younger brothers, the future Editors of 
the Mirror, Sunday Pictorial and News 
of the World, worked with him. The 
brothers say they could net have done 
so—they were too little 
Sorting out the family 
controversy, one reaches 


a gelatined 


two 


the conclusion that 
probably Percy C. wrote 
the paper and the 
brothers toddled up to 
uncles and such and 
with ther cherub 
charm —which all have 
retained to this day 


kept the circulation up 
to the target of twenty 
five pet week, which 
was what, in those days, 
one aimed at 

It was somewhere 
about here that Mrs. 
Cudlipp took charge of 
the situation and 
that if Percy wanted to 


write for the papers for 


said 





a living, that was what 

he ought to do, She 

paid a small fine so as 

to get him out of school 

a little bit ahead of time, and she went 

with him to see the editor of the South 

Wales Echo, who looked and talked lik 
a Major Prophet. 

He was encouraging He 

“Many who have started as office boys 


on this newspaper have attained the 
highest peaks of the journalistic pro 
fession. Look,” he said, “at Howard 
Spring.” Mr. Spring was at that tim 
so near the peak that he was actually a 
reporter on the Manchester Guardian 
Mrs. and Master Cudlipp looked for a 
while at the progress of Mr. Spring and 
awaited revelations of other sensational 
up-leaps by oflice boys of the South 
Wales Echo. The Major Prophet 
brooded, and presently said “Did | 
mention Howard Spring?” 
Undeterred, Percy Cudlipp went to 
work —as a messenger boy, carrying bits 





of copy and cups of tea about—and 
pretty soon he was in Manchester, and 
then he was in London, Also, he was a 
Socialist, because when he found he 
needed to learn shorthand his short- 
hand teacher proved to be a fairly 
fanatical and disappointed politico of 
the Left who was getting his own back 
on the sell-outs of the Labour Party by 
setting all his young pupils to copy in 
shorthand passages of Das Kapital and 
The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists. 
There came the day when Percy 
Cudlipp was reported in Cardiff to be 
pulling down as much as twelve or 
fifteen guineas per week from Lloyd's 
Sunday News and Everybody's Weekly, 
and with money rolling in that way 
there was no bar to his now marrying 
Miss Gwen James, whom he had met 
and loved years ago in the Chapel at 
Cardiff. The honeymoon put him in 


the theatrical business. ‘The point was, 
he could not afford a honeymoon, and 
equally little could afford to admit to the 
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grocers, etc., in Cardiff that he could 
not afford it. Thus, it was essential for 
him to have some avowable reason for 
not honeymooning, and what he in- 
geniously did was to write some topical 
lyrics for a show called Bow Wow. 
This, as you vividly recall, ran at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre and was 
intended to put Davy Burnaby and 
Laddie Cliff back on the Co-Optimist 
standard. “It’s All in the Papers 
To-night” was the title of Mr. Cudlipp’s 
contribution, and as, ostensibly, the 
lyrics had to be kept nightly up to date 
the grocers in Cardiff could immediately 
see that the Boy Poet would be crazy to 
go off on a honeymoon when he ought 
to be at the theatre. Owing to some 
very fine print in the contract the net 
profit to Mr. C. worked out at around 
£10, and in any case his true love was 
not the theatre but Lord Beaverbrook, 
for whom he first wrote a column of spec- 
tacularly under-informed social gossip, 
and then edited the Evening Standard. 
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The shift from there to Editorship 
of Labour's Daily Herald looked ex- 
citing—though it caused a lot of head- 
shaking on the Left, because how could 
Lord B.'s young man be the banner- 
waver of Labourism? You couldn't 
swear to this, but you have the impres- 
sion that when Mr. P. C. refers to his 
time on the Daily Herald he gives a 
slight shudder. 

Long before this happened Percy’s 
Progress had been having its effect upon 
family life in the bay-windowed villa at 
Cardiff where everyone was now coming 
round to the view that there is no less a 
future in journalism than in the sale of 
groceries, Reginald Cudlipp—a coolly 
relaxed character whom his brothers 
seek to exasperate by describing him, 
erroneously, as “ austere’’—got into the 
business quietly, and pays tribute to 
the fact that it was Percy who ironed the 
clichés out of his first newspaper stories. 
He chose the road which led to editor- 
ship of the largest-circulation news- 
paper in the world—the News of the 
World—alter getting some high praise 
for a piece of English composition at 
school. Something about “What did 
you enjoy most on your holiday?” He 
got a job as a Secretary on the Western 
Mail—which was quieter than the jobs 
his brothers had, but as a job, better. 
And from there he skipped over to the 
staff of the News of the World. 

This was the summer of 1926, and if 
you can remember back that far you 
can appreciate why to young men in 
starving South Wales almost any job 
which did not depend on anyone else 
having enough money to buy food— 
some cock-eyed job in a cock-eyed world 
—would look better than the kind of 
job father, pre-war, pre-General-Strike, 
thought sound. 

By the time Hugh Cudlipp came 
roaring on to the scene the whole 
process and progress of the Cudlipp 
family had got inextricably mixed up 
with the history of modern England 
(and here one may remark, in passing, 
that there is very little point in criticizing 
or—as some thinkers do—deploring the 
Cudlipps. If approximately nineteen 
million of us read what the Cudlipps 
choose to sell us, well then that is the 
kind of people we are. And the criticism 
is merely Malice through the Looking 
Glass). 

About this Hugh Cudlipp who, in 
effect, made modern British Tabloid 
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journalism what it is, and is very happy 
to have done so, everyone will tell you 
an amusing story or so and then back 
into the story saying they would very 
much rather not be quoted as authority 
for this story. 

He makes the impression of a man 
who half the time wishes there were a 
road-block in the way, so that we could 
blow it up with a bang, and the other 
half of the time is happy to forget the 
dynamite and talk about the Freedom 
of the Press, which he believes in so 
fervently that he feels, as an editor, 
unhappy and slightly guilty if his 
colleagues and subordinates are even 
polite to him for more than a couple of 
hours a day. 

As for the “conspiracy,” the facts 
are that the three brothers hardly ever 
meet except when Mother comes to 
London and stays with one or other of 
them. Probably they love and admire 
one another—but they do it pretty 
coolly and at quite a distance: not so 
that anyone would notice. 

Percy Cudlipp is possibly still the 
most fluently articulate of the brothers, 
and at the same time probably the least 
representative of what makes the family 
—and British journalism—tick. 

Hugh Cudlipp will tell you that what 
makes it tick is the Provinces—to make 
journalistic history in Britain, says he, 
you must come from Cardiff, or from 
Wigan, like the editor of the Daily 
Express. 

Reginald C., relaxing handsomely in 
the editorial office of the News of the 
World, ripostes to philosophical ques- 
tions with an even more comprehensive 
gesture. “The man,” he says, para- 
phrasing Johnson, “ who has no interest 
in the News of the World has no interest 
in life.” 

It seems reasonable to apply this 
remark to the Cudlipp family too. 


a «& 


“At the People's Show of racing pigeons 
Mr. S. B. Cooper, of Brickyard Farm, West 
Cowick, received a ‘ very highly commended ' 
award in the breeders’ table class. Mr 
Cooper, who has an international reputation 
as a breeder and racer of long distance 
pigeons, handled one of Marshal Tito's 
pigeons which was exhibited in the inter- 
national class. He was also introduced to 
the Marshal's loft manager, who flew over 
with the pigeons.” 

Pontefract and Castleford Express 


Photograph, please. 
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Song of India 


‘A little twist, and Nehru might turn dictator.” 
Mrs. Krishna Nehru Hutheesing in the Ladies Home Journa 


TOW power’s a thing | would never have said I was cracked on 
But that sister of mine puts the point with remarkable clarity 
For though power corrupts, as we learn from the late Lord Acton 
It doesn’t corrupt you as fast as too much popularity. 


Chorus 
Another little twist, and another little twist, 
And another little twist wouldn't do us any harm 
Another little twist, and another little twist, 
And another little twist wouldn’t do us any harm! 
B. A. Youne 
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Overalls and Beginners, Please 


Ts me Peggy Ashcroft is Peggy 
Ashcroft; Joyce Grenfell is Joyce 
Grenfell, I intend no disrespect 

by this easy familiarity, When the 

founder-organizers of the Artists’ Pool 
of Industry told me that these names 
had been added to their list of patrons, 
however, they were more polite. “ Miss 

Ashcroft dnd Miss Grenfell,” they said, 

“are supporting us.” Such respect in 

the theatre is commanded only by 

success, and once a name is in lights it 
doesn’t matter what lit it. Discussing 

the Pool when it was first proposed a 

month or two ago the theatrical Press 

could write “Sybil Thorndike and 





Norman Wisdom are all for it,”” without 
any sense of incongruity. The pair 
could easily have been mentioned in the 
same breath at A.P.J. headquarters— 
though they would certainly have been 
“Dame Sybil” and “ Mr. Wisdom.” 
Perhaps it is not surprising. In a 
profession nine thousand strong, of 
which three thousand “made no living 
at all” by Equity’s latest reckoning, to 
succeed and to stay successful is to be a 
figure of awed veneration. To make 
regular bread-and-butter is wonderful 
enough, but regular cake is a miracle. 
Like coastal erosion and the clergy 
shortage, unemployment in the theatre 


ACTORS 
in 
INDUSTRY 
POOL 





“ Blimey! Didn't they teach you anything at R.A.D.A.?” 
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BOOTHROYD 


is one of those problems which crop up 
at intervals and are forgotten again. 
We suppose that someone will do some- 
thing about it if it gets any worse, and 
we suspect, in our self-satisfied way, 
that an exaggerated fuss is being made. 
We hear about actors being in difficulties, 
but it isn’t easy to believe. To the man 
in the stalls, who is unaware that the 
broad, carpeted avenues of the audi- 
torium dwindle meanly, once through 
the pass-door, into bare stone staircases 
and small, bleak cells, it seems in- 
credible that there are broker’s men 
backstage. 

But last week's meeting at Forbes 
House, convened to launch the Artists’ 
Pool of Industry, may have shocked 
some of us. When an actress of some 
talent admits that she has been living 
on commission from the sale of burglar- 
alarms, and fellow-artists follow with 
details of their engagements as ice- 
cream mixers, postmen and demon- 
strators of kitchen equipment at ex- 
hibitions, we are bound to recognize the 
problem’s reality. It is one thing for 
Tommy—Mr.—Trinder, who auctioned 
personal mementoes given by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent and other artists not 
currently reduced to dish washing or 
jobbing gardening, and thus raised 
about enough to cover the expenses of 
the meeting—it is one thing for Mr. 
Trinder to confess that he was once a 
butcher’s boy, but quite another for an 
actor to announce that he is one now. 
He can only be forced into such an 
admission by the need to bring home his 
sad predicament. 

It is a pity, in a way, that the actor 
ever became socially acceptable. In the 
days when the arrival of the strolling 
players was a signal to hide the liquor 
and stop the little ones’ ears there was 
less eagerness to join the profession. 
Nowadays, when they are lions for the 
hunting, and few discerning hostesses 
would prefer an earl to an Ustinov, the 
stage entices with an illusory sign-post 
to every kind of celebrity, so that more 
aspirants than ever are bursting hope- 
fully out of the dramatic schools, and 
just when there is less chance than ever 
of interesting anybody in their gradua- 
tion certificates. Too many artists and 
not enough theatres; that is the trouble. 
To provide more theatres is out of the 
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question, and the only alternative seems 
to be to stem the stream of artists. 
But would that be possible? Would it 
even be right? Some attempt has been 
made by Equity to insist on a limited 
intake by repertory managements, but 
it will be a long time before any such 
narrowing of the market impresses itself 
on confident young dramatic-school 
students, and inclines them towards 
their parents’ view that they would be 
much better off in a bank. 

To wring an objective opinion out of 
actors of one’s acquaintance is not easy. 
The crowd scene interests them less 
than the close-up, and a question 
about the ultimate fate of artists 
degraded to sandwichmen or cinema 
usherettes is apt to produce personal 
reminiscences of triumph over adversity. 
Mr. A. E. Matthews, however, who 
received me in a small thot dressing- 
room of unbelievable disarray, and at 
first spoke of presenting me with a 
Punch cartoon of himself cirea 1905 
(“If I can find it—it’s probably in the 
stables and the horses have slept on it’’) 
was later brought round to the point and 
exhibited the breadth of outlook one 
would have expected of him. The idea 
that the tide of aspiring talent should be 
dammed at the source horrified him. 
“If that’s what you want to do”— 
meaning acting— that’s what you have 
to do.” He, too, reminisced. Spoke of 
tramping the streets with Seymour 
Hicks, of getting a three years’ engage- 
ment in America because of a freak 
meeting with a man in Piccadilly 
Underground. The profession was no 
tougher now than it ever was. Luck and 
personality were its two most potent 
factors, with talent a poor third. But 
unemployed artists had to be helped— 
“and it’s up to the rest of us to help 
them.” It was for this reason that he 
had accepted the Presidency of the 
Artists’ Pool of Industry. 

Up to the present the A.P.I. has an 
office, hundreds of applications for jobs, 
a fine set of Press cuttings and in- 
numerable letters of congratulation. 
All it wants now is ten thousand pounds. 
Then it can start its scheme to employ 
the unemployed—not as actors, though 
that may come if plans for a club 
theatre mature with the rest, but as light- 
assembly workers putting together 
children’s “pop-up” books, cardboard 
novelties, advertising “mobiles” and 
other articles now farmed out by 





manufacturers to housewives and other 
domestic workers. It may seem a 
sickening descent from Christopher 
Fry to cardboard cut-outs, from Boling- 
broke or Lady Macbeth to porridge 
publicity for chain grocery stores, but 
the plan is only superficially bizarre. 
The idea of having hundreds of such 
operatives under one roof, instead of 
scattered through the country’s towns 
and villages, is attractive to the manu- 
facturers—some of whom have employed 
“resting” artists in the past, and speak 
in surprisingly enthusiastic terms of 
their intelligence, integrity and industry, 
and A.P.1., now in process of becoming 
a limited company, is to have hard- 
headed business men on its board. As 
for the actor, he will be working among 
actors. His agent will have his ‘phone 
number, and time off for auditions and 
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interviews will be granted with a free 
hand. And at least, when he isn't 
acting, he'll be eating. 

Of course, the ten thousand pounds 
is a bit of a hurdle. But the profession, 
so zealous in the past to raise money for 
other deserving wails, must now try 
raising a little for its own. “ Forty 
theatres in London,” said Mr. Matthews, 
easing himself in his chair and removing 
the Earl of Lister's fishing hat on which 
he had been sitting. “One 
matinée a week, services given free, 
allow ‘em a bit for light and heat, and 
you're as good as home.” 

As for the individual actor 
say that he won't become a national 
figure overnight, as the challenger who 
floored the ‘ What's My Line” panel 
in the réle of Children’s Pop-up Book 
Light Assembly Worker? 


extra 


who can 





The Invisible Party By 


at platform sixteen, the platform 
from where I had taken so many 
travel agency parties abroad to Paris, 
Montreux, Como, Venice, Naples. 
Pilgrims, students, Masonic lodges, 
water-colourists, honeymooners, moun- 
taineers, operatic amateurs “No, 
madam, you can't travel without a pass- 
port... I'm afraid you can’t take your 
little dog to Capri... The train does 
stop at Newhaven . Please declare 
your currency... The sea will be 
calm...” Inmy pocket were foreign 
currency, travellers’ cheques, and a 
carte de circulation which authorized me 
to travel second-class from Paris to 
Modane, and a statement from my 
travel agent that I was in his employ. 
I was bound, alone, for Rome, an 
invalid from an English summer. The 
curtain had suddenly come down, the 
frontiers of Kensington, Hampstead and 
Soho were closed, snow was in the 
offing, and the wheels of the Grand 
International expresses were churning 
in my blood, 
The whistle blew. The new adventure 


I STOOD at Victoria Station waiting 


began. London percolated by, fields 
flashed through the windows, there was 
a flurry of French, but my heart failed 
to lift. It had never failed before. The 
tendrils of excitement, of arrival at New- 
haven, passing through the customs, 
filing on to the boat, had withered, and 
the world was prematurely old. Life 
and reality are mercifully distinct, and | 
felt | must make the effort to reanimate 
the marvellous, strike a spark of magic 
and throw the boring gaoler of existence 
into the Channel. 

As the ship approached Dieppe I 
slipped under the rope which cordoned 
off the passengers from the dis- 
embarkation point, and stood beside the 
ship's carpenter and the purser. “I'm 
sorry, sir,” said the carpenter, “but 
passengers are not allowed in front of 
the rope.” “I'm not a passenger,’ I 
replied, suddenly inventing a party of a 
hundred tourists and exhibiting my 
authorization. ‘ Of course, | remember 
you,” said the carpenter. ‘You're 
Magic Carpets, aren't you? How many 
you got this time?” “A hundred,” I 
said, 


“ For Heaven's sake, Edith, can't you ever think of anything but Civil Defence?” 
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CARSON 


The cafés of Dieppe slid into view, 
the Jockey, the Windsor, the High Life, 
the Paix, deserted asylums of British 
bacon and eggs, whisky and water 
biscuits. | was first down the gang-plank 
and into the Paris train, followed by my 
hundred invisible clients. On arrival 
in Paris I took the bus from St. Lazare 
to the Gare de Lyon and, after buying a 
third-class ticket Modane-Genoa, | 
hunted for the restaurant car of the 
Rome Express. Standing beside the 
steaming, alchemical windows was the 
chief, checking on seat reservations for 
the first sitting. Years ago I had made 
a score of trips with him. 

“Hallo,” he said, shaking me by the 
hand. “So you are back to the game. 
How large is the party this time?” I 
couldn’t resist it. “A hundred,’ I said. 
“A hundred!” he cried. “But I have 
had no warning. Who are they?” 
“Divinity students,” I replied. “They 
are going to see the Pope.” The chief 
took off his cap and scratched his head. 
“They had better come after the third 
sitting,” he said, “though, to tell the 
truth, | doubt if we have enough food. 
They are all English?” “Yes,” I 
answered. “Then we will give them 
plenty of haricot beans and mashed 
potatoes. You yourself may eat as a 
guest of the Grand European 
Expresses.” 

When the bell sounded for the third 
sitting | took my place in the restaurant 
car and began to eat. Half-way through 
the meal, which was being freshened by 
a bottle of Chateauneuf du Pape, I was 
approached by the chief. “But the 
hundred divinity students?’ he cried, 
leaning over the table and waving his 
arm towards the empty tables. “They 
are sick from the Channel crossing,” 
I said. “All of them?” he shouted. 
“Everyone of them,” I said. “I have 
implored them to eat, but they refuse. 
They are green with sickness.” 

The chief put his hands to his head 
and walked away. When I had finished 
the meal I called for the bill and paid it. 
For one moment I thought of telling 
him that I was travelling alone, that 
there was no party, that it was a game, 
but then decided it was better to leave 
things as they were. I mentally dis- 
missed the party, ejected them on to the 
platform of the Gare de Lyon, returned 
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to my carriage and fell asleep. Early in 
the morning I was woken up by customs 
officers opening the compartment door. 
We were at Modane. After formalities 
with passports the Italian ticket 
collector appeared. I showed him my 
second-class carte de circulation and my 
third-class ticket to Genoa. “I will 
move out of the compartment,” I said, 
“and find myself a seat in the third 
class.” “Are you not, signor, the 
English gentleman who is conducting a 
hundred divinity students to see the 
Pope?” “Who told you this?” | 
asked. “From Dijon,” he replied. 
“The chief of the wagon-restaurant, 
which is switched there, told the 
station master and he informed Modane. 
It appears they are sick, so I will not 
ask you to trouble them.” I looked at 
him in amazement. He seemed very 
moved, “And, signor, pray stay where 
you are. You have a great burden on 
your shoulders.” 

After a long wait the train moved on. 
I peered through the windows at mist, 
mountains and tumbling streams, and 
told myself I was in Italy. You are in 
Italy, you are in Italy, you are in Italy, 
shouted the wheels of the trains and the 
clatter of the bridges. But the fact 


didn’t yet penetrate through the mazed 


frontiers of the past. A cold city of 
selves had to be declared before I could 
return to those lovely lost fountains and 
find the early compass of my heart. 

The train now stopped at each incon- 
sequential station, and the small world 
of my compartment dissolved and filled 
with new societies. A Frenchman, 
folding his Figaro, left, and was replaced 
by a huge Neapolitan woman with a 
harvest of parcels; an Englishman, 
knocking out his pipe, faded into the 
mist. Soon there were only Italians, 
old men, women, children, suddenly 
talking, linking their eyes, warming 
their hands in this travelling, temporary 
hearth. I fell asleep. When I woke up 
I could see the lady of the parcels 
beaming her eyes at me, “It is beauti- 
ful,” she was saying. “I have heard that 
this foreign gentleman is conducting two 
or three hundred sick divinity students 
to go before the Pope. They fill at least 
three carriages in the train.” There 
were murmurs of approval, shrugs, 
smiles. The large Neapolitan lady was 
evidently devout. She leant forward 
towards me. “E bello,” she said, “ it is 
never too late for miracles.” 


The train arrived in Turin, and all 
the people of Italy seemed to be on the 
platform. Miles of newsprint shouted 
intimate details from a huge newspaper 
shrine; those who weren't talking to 
each other talked to themselves, and 
everybody looked hungrily at everybody 
else’s wife, child, dog and suitcase. 
Soon the train was crammed. A priest 
entered the compartment, and by the 
time we had left Turin he had heard all 
about the five hundred consumptive 
divinity students and was asking me 
questions. Why were they getting out 
at Genoa, why wasn’t I with them, how 
were they being accommodated, could 
he help in any way? The eyes of this 
priest were clear and fervent like those 
of a neat Crusader. My Italian was too 
bungling, and the joke was over the 
frontier and into the past. 

“It is a mistake,” I said to the priest. 
“There are no divinity students.” 
“None?” he said, dismayed. “ None. 
I told somebody about them in Paris. 
Simply as a scherzo. 1 used to conduct 
parties of English tourists in Italy when 
I worked for a travel agency. I just 
invented them.” The priest shook his 
head. “I don't understand,” he said. 
“Like Pirandello,” said a thin man in 
the corner seat. The large lady from 
Naples angrily rustled her paper bags. 
“Here is Genoa,” she said. 

I walked out of the station and looked 
for an economical hotel. I was directed 
to the Albergo Centrale, and walked up 
the seedy stairs to the reception office. 
“I am sorry,” said the patron, “ but we 
are completely full up. You have come 
at a bad time and will find it difficult to 
get a room anywhere. There is a con- 
gress of foreign divinity students in the 
city. Apparently they are going to visit 
the Pope.” I started to descend the 
stairs. Then I stopped and turned, 
“Are they in good health?” I asked. 
The patron stared at me for some time. 
Then he went into the office, shutting 
the door. 
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“For tue Suy Parry Grar: Wear some- 
thing to give people a conversational opening 
Goldfish bow] earrings with a fish swimming 
in splashing water. Baby tankard earrings 
Black ballet slippers with gold bells which 
tinkle intriguingly. A vanity case which 
plays music when you powder your nose 

People won't laugh at you. They'll love 
you for being an ice-breaker.”’ 

Sunday Graphic 


After you with the ice-axe. 
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The White Horse 


HERE had always been a Colonel 

Flack at Sophie, Georgia, even 

while it was still called Sophia- 
ville, and a Doc Halloran too; not to 
mention a Lawyer Pritchard. For 
generations it was a vexed question 
“who got there the fustest,” the Flacks 
or the Hallorans, and many a hasty 
word was spoken on account of it, until 
at last the Lawyer Pritchard who 
flourished under President Polk sum- 
moned his Colonel Flack and his Doc 
Halloran to the County Court House. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “all the relevant 
documents are right here in that safe; 
and if this tomfool argument crops up 
again I'll publish a certificated extract 
of them in every paper south of the Line, 
which won’t do neither of you-all a 
heap of good.” 

The Flacks came from the county of 
Somerset in England, and owned a 
regular coat of arms, with the motto 
Nec Flacci Mortem, meaning: “1 don't 
care a straw for death.” And they 
certainly did not. 

We Doc Hallorans—for I’m the 
present holder of the title—originate 
in Co. Meath, Ireland. We're charged 
with the protection of the said Flacks, 
in the matter of setting their broken 
bones, plugging their bullet holes with 
medicated cotton, scaring away their 
green rats and pink elephants (especially 
after Thanksgiving), and also secing 
that they get born in good shape. We 
take the task pretty seriously, because 
the Flacks, when they’re not in liquor, 
are the best folks for a hundred miles 
around; and our debt to them, to quote 
Lawyer Pritchard, is inassessable and 
unrepudiatable. 

The Flacks suffered as heavily as any 
Georgian family in the Civil War; lost 
nearly every male of the younger 
generation in this battle or that, and 
Colonel Randolph Flack was fuming and 
pining because he had to stay home and 
mind the plantation, instead of riding 
out with General Lee. The principal tie 
was his lady: she’d been widowed in the 
first skirmish of the war, he’d married 
her a year later, and now she was 
expectant. The Colonel couldn’t very 
well leave his lady in the big mansion, 
all alone except for the slaves; there 
were plenty deserters and bad men 
around at the time. So he continued to 


pine and fume, and my great-grand- 
father had to bear the brunt of his 
tantrums. 

General Sherman took Atlanta early 
in September, and began moving across 
Georgia on his notorious march to the 
sea; destroying, as he went, everything 
that could be destroyed. The Colonel 
took it into his head that Sherman was 
the Beast of Revelation, and that the 
South’s only hope lay in putting that 
Beast out of the way. Moreover, he was 
going to do it himself, in gentlemanly 
fashion. He would ride up to the 
General, salute him with a sweep of his 
beaver hat, and ask point blank: “Sir, 
are you man enough to shoot it out?” 

My great-grandfather did his best to 
dissuade him from his project. “May 





By ROBERT 


GRAVES 


I venture to doubt, Colonel Flack,” he 
said, “whether you'd be permitted to 
approach within parleying distance of 
General Sherman? He's reckoned to 
have a bodyguard of Maine hunters 
about him who'll drill you clean at a 
thousand paces,” 

“Those goddam Yankees 
shoot!” shouted the Colonel, who was 
certainly in liquor at the time. 

“They can’t miss!" answered my 
great-grandfather. 

“We'll see about that,” said th 
Colonel. “Nec Flacci Mortem!” 

“And what of your lady?” asked my 
great-grandfather. 

“Why, she’s a Southerner, Doc; 
she'll understand.” 

“And what of your child?” 


can't 





“That's your business, Doc,” says 
the Colonel, “ But I'll be along at the 
birth, never you fear, to see fair play.” 

Nothing could stop the obstinate 
fellow. He sent for his case of duelling 
pistols; he sent for his white horse; 
he made his coloured valet staff the 
saddlebags with bourbon, corn bread, 
bacon and a couple of clean shirts. 
Then off he trotted, clippety-clop, up 
the dirt-road, over the brow of the hill, 
then down through the sweet-potato 
patch, splash across the creek and away 
into the pine wood... 

What took place at the encounter 
nobody ever learned: whether the 
Maine hunters drijled him clean, or 
whether General Sherman was quicker 
on the draw than he... But Colonel 
Flack didn’t come riding home that 
week, nor that month neither, though 
Sherman’s sixty thousand were now well 
on their way to Savannah. Sophie, | am 
glad to report, lay a good twenty miles 
off the track of destruction and escaped 
without losing so much as a hog. 

















The day before Twelfth Night the 
Colonel's lady was brought to bed, and 
this being her first child my great- 
grandfather felt a certain anxiety; he 
arrived early with his black bag, and 
had twenty-four hours to wait—from 
midnight to midnight. But as the clock 
struck at last, a noise of hooves was 
heard approaching at a gallop from the 
pine woods and then splashing across 
the ford through the creck, which was 
mighty deep at that season, and up 
through the sweet-potato patch, and 
down over the brow of the hill to the 
mansion. My great-grandfather was 
working like a demon now to save the 
chi'd, and the sweat streaked his face. 
However, he stole a glance out of the 
window and recognized both horse and 
rider; so he cried to the lady: “ Courage, 
ma’am, all’s well! Your husband's 
home!"" And with that they made a 
concerted effort and another male Flack 
was brought into the world; which 
saved the family name from extinction, 
for all the rest had been killed. But he 
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didn’t dare tell her until many months 
later that the breast of the Colonel’s shirt 
was stained with red, and that his face 
shone white as clay in the moonlight. 

Now this posthumous child 
happened to be the Colonel’s seventh; 
and a tradition arose at Sophie that 
whenever a seventh Flack came to be 
born (it could be counted on to be a boy) 
the Colonel’s ghost would attend the 
accouchement. If it hadn’t appeared on 
such occasions, or if no Doc Halloran 
had been in attendance on the lady, 
Sophie would have reckoned it mighty 
queer. 

Well, this is where I enter the story. 
The Flacks, as usual, had been breeding 
fast, but the current expenditure of life 
was well above the average; three boys 
gone in the First World War, and two 
in the Second, and several other deaths 
from miscellaneous causes had reduced 
the line to the widow and two daughters 
of the late Colonel Randolph Flack, 
killed with the Marines on Iwojima. 
But a posthumous child was expected 
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around Twelfth Night, to make the 
seventh. 

Lawyer Pritchard waited below, 
trampling up and down the parlour, like 
a bear in a cage, muttering to himself 
and anticipating the worst. I had been 
upstairs for twenty-four hours, but with 
plenty to occupy my hands and mind; 
though it looked to be a losing battle. 

Finally the clock struck midnight, 
and the moment of crisis came. I heard 
the sound of hooves galloping out from 
the wood, plunging down into the creek, 
then through, and up, and over, and 
along the dirt-road. “ Fine,” I thought, 
as they pulled up. But then came 
sounds of a scuffle, and when I dared 
steal a glance through the window I 
saw my own black gelding in the drive- 
way, and on that black gelding sat 








Colonel Flack, dressed exactly as my 
father had described him to me—beaver 
hat, pistol case, bloodstain and all—but 
I have never in my life seen a more 
dejected face! What is more, it was the 
face of the Colonel Flack whom I knew, 
Randolph Flack of the Marines! 

It all seemed so wrong, so out of key 
with tradition that I heard myself 
hollering madly at him: “Hi there, 
Colonel, you turned hoss-thief? That's 
my beast! Where's your own?” And 
as true as I’m standing here he hollers 
back: “It's the Commander-in-Chief, 
Doc! He’s grabbed mine and told me 
to shift for myself.” 

Another mounted figure moved into 
the light of the french window, and you 
will excuse me for not describing him, 
for though I have seen Death often in 
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the course of my professional activities, 
and wearing many disguises, that is not 
a subject on which | care to dwell in 
company. I'll say no more than this 
he was riding the Colonel's white horse 

“Call yourself a Flack?” I hollered 
again. “‘So you're a coward, after all, 
is that it? Forgotten the family motto 
eh? You, who never before let yourself 
be pushed around by the Top Brass? 
Nec Flacci Mortem indeed! My word, 
I'ro downright ashamed of you, Randy 
Flack! And no Doc Halloran ever said 
that before to a man of your name.” 

It worked, I saved the mother and | 
saved the boy. Then, when | could 
look up again, I watched the Colonel 
trotting away out of sight, mounted on 
his own horse; and the duelling pistol 
smoked in his hand, 
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Nap AND StRIP-JACK-NAKED 

J happens every year: the wise ones 
of financial journalism job backwards 

to prove that their long-range prog- 
nostications have brought home the 
bacon and lined the coffers (their terms) 
for all investors bold enough to take 
advantage of their gratuitous advice, 
and then they trot out their nap 
selections for the current season. “Ten 
to Follow,” “A Profitable Portfolio,” 
“Seven Exciting Equities.” The 
juxtaposition of results and predictions 
is dramatic, and it is difficult for the 
ordinarily bewildered punter to resist 
the logic of the b ’ argument. 
He has a bash, buys stock and shares 
as instructed and is delighted to find 
these investments already on the up and 
up. “By golly,” he says, “this chap in 
the Daily —-— knows what he’s talking 
about!” Of course he does; there's 
nothing like a charge of maddened 
bulls into one shop for putting up prices. 
The securities acquired may hold 
their inflated value for a few months, or 
they may prove only a_ seven-days 
wonder: cither way the ti is in 
clover, He has demonstrated powers of 
clairvoyance, the power of the Press, or 
something, and the punter is suitably 


impressed. 

There are some tipsters who show 
consistently good results. Take, for 
example, Austin Friar’s L.C. broker 
friend. Anyone following his selections 
over the last ten years would have con- 
verted an original £1,000 investment 
into £8,800 tax free, and should have 
cleared about £410 in capital apprecia- 
tion during 1954. And dear old Mr. 





Bearbull of the Stock Exe Gazette? 
Well, he kicked off with £10,000 in 
November, 1950, and is at worth 


about £16,650. Not bad, eh? It seems 
crazy to go on working and paying 
taxes when such handsome unearned 
increments are to be had merely for the 
pin-sticking. 

And now, 1955. Will the boom last? 
Yes, most certainly, says one side of 
Throgmorton Street. Securities are 
still grossly undervalued compared with 
all other forms of merchandise, food- 
stuffs, furniture, fireclay and so on. We 
are experiencing a long overdue re- 
adjustment which will bring securities 
into line with other marketable com- 
modities, and there is still a long way to 





go before parity is reached. This is a 
comfortable theory, but those inclined 
to accept it should remember that 
securities are no longer as secure as they 
were. A loaf or a chair bought to-day is 
not inferior, I think, to one bought in 
1938, but to-day’s Ordinary share is less 
yielding and altogether more fragile 
than its counterpart of pre-war years. 
We have an economic system that 
bolsters chairs and weakens chairmen. 





ANIMAL GRaB 
ROST is the usual excuse, January 
the traditional season for ferreting. 
Apparently it’s my turn to play host 
this year; and my neighbours lope into 
my farmyard to keep an appointment 
made twelve months ago. 

The postman has brought his terrie: ; 
the vicar, with a spaniel at his heels. 
Both carry their twelve-bore guns with 
a khaki haversack slung over their 
shoulders containing a vacuum flask. 
Two farmers appear similarly armed. 
As one bends down to adjust his gaiter 
I observe with satisfaction that he's 
come equipped with a hip flask, He 
shall stand near me, Now a jeep arrives 
with three more oafs. I take my gun 
down from the rack, fill my cartridge 
case and go across to the cart shed to 
pick up my ferrets. I slip a cord over 
their necks and put thern in a small bag. 

“We'll try working the banks round 
the cliff fields,” I annownce. 

The untidy detachment, looking like 
a lot of moth-eaten relics from the Home 
Guard, shambles after me. 

Although the frost embroiders the 
blackthorn,and the puddles are splintered 
with ice, a day’s sport always gives us 
the feeling that we're playing truant. 
Though we couldn't plough this weather 
we know there are other jobs waiting to 
be done. Repairs, for instance. The 
only thing one can say is they'll be all 
the more grateful when we get around 
to them. Only the vicar has a really 
clear conscience —- due not to his calling 
but to the fact that he’s let his glebe. 
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So don't let us be fooled by false 
comparisons. 

But the price of shares is still deter- 
mined to some extent, thank goodness, 
by the good old law of supply and 
demand, and the brightest sign for 1955 
is that demand shows every likelihood 
of remaining at a high level. People 
and institutions are ecarning more, 
saving more, and most of the newly 
available funds are finding their way 
into industrial investment. New issues 
absorb some of this cash, while the rest 
helps to swell the number of neat 


and comforting “plus” signs appear- 
ing daily among the lists of active 
securities, 

I see no reason yet to fear that 1955 
will prove a spoil-sport. 


MAMMON 


At the field we divide; some going 
the other side of the bank, the rest stand 
twenty paces away while | put the first 
ferret to work. Seven guns are loaded; 
the ferret disappears; we wait, at the 
ready. He flushes the first warren and 
draws a blank. I run and pick him up 
at the back of the neck. He's eager, his 
sharp eyes sharper than his needle 
teeth. 

I drop him into another burrow; 
myxomatosis can’t have cleared the 
pests completely. Now's my chance 
to knock over those who escape the 
disease. We wait again. 

Now a skelter of rats leap from the 
burrow into the field. Expecting 
rabbits we are too surprised to shoot 
the dogs bark from disgust, the ferret 
reappears looking bewildered. 

It’s the same all along the bank. The 
rabbits have been cleared, rats have 
moved in. We've swopped one pest for 
another. 

“ There's a moral in this somewhere,” 
mutters the vicar. 

* Let's see if we can get some snipe,” 
I suggest, and lead the way down into 
the valley. But though we walk over all 
the water meadows there we don't put 
up a single bird. 

“For this,” said the postman sadly, 
taking his cartrid out of his gun, 
“you've to thank Hitler. If he hadn't 
made no war you wouldn't had no 
German prisoners to drain this ‘ere 
marsh. And therefore it's Hitler's fault 
we b’aint got a jack-snipe between us!” 

RONALD DUNCAN 
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1 Kiss Your Hand, ‘The Letters of Guy 
de Maupassant and Marie Bashkirtseff. 
Rodale Press, 5/- 


O people know about Marie 
2 Bashkirtseff (1860-1884) nowa- 
days? Not many, so it seems. 

Yet she was a familiar name even 
twenty-five years ago, and Stephen 
Leacock wrote a characteristic parody of 
diaries written in her manner. (“ Yester- 
day, he touched me... To-day, he 


touched me again—and touched father, 
too, for five roubles."’) She set a fashion 
for intense, introspective, intellectual, 
entirely humourless young ladies, a few 
of whom no doubt persist in some 

circles until this very moment. 
The present little volume is em 
- 


he best way of dealing with Bas 
kirtseff. In small doses her traits show 
to the best advantage. In bulk her 
really appalling self-love makes the 
diary glmost unreadable, as we plough 
throu page after page of how beautiful 
she finds herself. Indeed, her conceit 
emphasizes the strain of very real 
stupidity that ran parallel with her 
undoubted, and extraordinarily pre- 
cocious, talents. 

“My body like that of an antique 
goddess, my Spanish-looking hips, my 
small and perfectly-shaped bosom, my 
feet, my hands, and my childlike head— 
of what use is it all, since nobody 
loves me?” (May 9, 1884.) 


It was really not surprising that men 
were a bit alarmed, although a certain 
number of them made declarations. 
As a matter of fact Mile, Bashkirtseff 
dloes not seem to have been greatly 
interested in the opposite sex, in spite 
of having fallen hopelessly in love with 
a Seotch duke at the age of thirteen. 
What she liked was success and 1otoriety : 
and a good deal of money. 

These letters, charmingly decorated 
by Danuta Laskowska, certainly make 
Bashkirtseff look attractive in the 
pictures. Contemporary photographs 
are less convincing. Miss Ann Hill, in 
her introduction, is inclined to accept 
the diarist entirely at her own estimation, 


beautiful, well born, wealthy, moving 
in the highest society, conversant with 
English, Italian, German, Greek, Latin, 
drawing and music; and it must be 
admitted that there is some truth in all 
this. All the same, each item must be 
considered on its own merits, and 
perhaps it was not quite as glamorous as 
it appears on paper. One of the most 
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striking features of the journal is her 
almost insane jealousy of her Swiss 
fellow girl-student, Breslau. 

Bashkirtseff was of Russian landed 
stock (an old Tartar family on her 
mother’s side), and although she some- 
times visited her own country her 
Russian was imperfect, and she spent 
most of her time in Paris, Nice, or 
Naples. No doubt she possessed an 
overpowering nervous energy. She 
never shows much grasp of any but 
the most superficial view of the arts 
she talks of so endlessly; though her 
picture, “Le Meeting,” made a hit 
in the Salon. Even so far as her own 
self-examination is concerned, she can 
write down her overflowing emotions 
and ambitions but can never go far in 
analyzing them. 

When she began her correspondence 
with Maupassant it was the year of her 
death. He was thirty-three and was 
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at that time producing Bel-Ami, 
La Parure and Yoette. She signed the 
letter “Miss Hastings,” asking to 
become the author's confidante, adding 
“But I warn you that I am charming; 
this sweet thought will encourage you 
to reply to me.” 

Maupassant was not so easily caught 
as all that, but he was undoubtedly in- 
trigued—and what author would not be? 
He replied in terms to suggest that he 
was too world-weary to be over-excited 
by such a letter. He asked what was the 
point of corresponding if they were 
never to meet, and explained to her that 
he received many fan-letters of her 
kind. 

Bashkirtseff’s tone is deliberately 
provocative. On the whole she may be 
said to get the best of it, though torment- 
ing a busy writer and remaining hidden 
behind anonymity has about it some- 
thing of the bull-fighter who leaps 
behind the barricade to safety when the 
bull charges. It seems that she herself 
really lost interest at last, attracted by 
other literary prey. Besides, her own 
end was near. 

With all her faults—and although, 
personally, she must often have been an 
excruciating bore at dinner parties 
Bashkirtseff is not without interest as a 
type. She exemplifies the person who 
is not so much concerned with doing a 
thing—in her case singing, painting, 
writing, flirting—as in seeing themselves 
do it. For example, she is all the time 
watching herself provoking Maupassant. 
If she had gone farther, and perhaps 
had a real love affair with him, it 
might have done her a great deal of 
good. Unfortunately her interests were 
too concentrated on herself for anything 
of that sort to happen. These Letters are 
enjoyable. ANTHONY POWELL 


Flashy Nihilist 

The Co of a Poet. 
Hopkins. James Barrie, 15/- 
This jauntily bitter, would-be pro- 
letarian autobiography strains to be 
unlikeable. Odd references to work in 
major libraries confirm the «mpression 
of a steady accumulation of reading 
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and writing given by the twelve otc 
books on the flyleaf; but Mr. Hopkins 
prefers to concentrate on the scrounging 
possible to those who spent the war with 
mobile laundries or on his scorn that 
pre-war Labour Exchanges should expect 
him to take jobs instead of drawing the 
dole. It is very readable, provided that 
you refuse to be drawn, but it lacks the 
quality of his best poems (character- 
istically he quotes mainly his worst ones), 
or of the “Conversations in Upper 
Thames Street” which had a fresh, 
fantastic humour Punch readers may 
remember. 

The “It's all a racket” pose, once 
confined to Americanized members of 
extremist political parties, seems to have 
spread out wide and thin. Flashy 
nihilism makes either acceptance or 
disgust impossible and the consequences 
to literature are serious. No more 
Defoe, no more. Villon, no more 
Baudelaire. What is likely to follow is a 
sentimental pietism. Next stop, Little 
Nell. R. G. G. P. 


be Henry V. Hilda Lewis. Jarrolds, 


In this scholarly, accurate and exciting 
story Miss Lewis introduces us to a 
gallery of figures all completely vouched 
for by sober history, yet so startling in 
their wickedness as to seem in place only 
in a “horror comic.” Queen Catherine, 
the mother of Henry VI and, by her 
second husband, ancestor of the Tudor 
and all subsequent sovereigns of England, 
was not herself either particularly wicked 
or particularly important; she was valued 
only for her ancestry and as a source 
of legitimate offspring. But she saw 
important events from close quarters, and 
the comparative sanity of her outlook 
displays them in all their desperate 
atrocity. 

Whether it was her mother, bastard- 
izing her own children to spite her 
husband, or King Harry, murdering 
prisoners of war to prove himself God's 
Soldier, Queen Catherine observed them 
without intemperate censure, and tried 
to wrest from their little failings a chance 
to lead a quiet life of her own. This is an 
excellent historical novel, glowing with 
the self-conscious and rather bogus 
romance that characterized the end of 
the Middle Ages. A. L. D. 


O Rare Amanda! Jack Loudan. 


and Windus, 15/- 
: The Bastard Critic. 
15 Speer Road, Thames 


Chatto 


Merle Press, 
Ditton. 
Those who know the work of Amanda 
McKittrick Ros will take great pleasure 
in Mr. Jack Loudan’s excellent bio- 
She has been very absurdly 
referred to in some reviews of Mr. 
Loudan’s life as “ the worst writer in the 
world.” If she were that, there would be 
no interest attached to her. The point of 
Amanda Ros is, first, that she had a 
strange power over words, which she 
used in a peculiarly Irish literary 


“I hope it’s only a painter's error.” 


manner; and, secondly, that the 
grotesqueness of her personal behaviour 
was that of many a female (or, indeed, 
male) author carried to egotism’s logical 
conclusions. Those are the facts that 
make her memorable. There is a good 
account here of her legal rows about a 
lime-kiln, during which she paraded 
Larne in a pony and trap, holding aloft 
a banner denouncing “ Mickey Monkey- 
face McBlear,”’ a local lawyer. 

Mr. T. 8S. Mercer has done good work 
in printing her attack on critics, their 
prototype represented as the illegitimate 
child of a clergyman. May I draw the 
attention of all interested in Amanda to 
the fact that The Children of the 
Abbey, the favourite story of her early 
years, is referred to in Jane Austen's 
Emma as a refining influence? A. P. 


Collected Poems. C. Day Lewis. Jonathan 

Cape with the Hogarth Press, 21/- 

Back in the ‘thirties Professor Day 
Lewis was inevitably bracketed with 
Messrs. Auden and Spender, and the 
association has been rather unfair to his 
later reputation. His sympathies with the 
“New Country” group were never, one 
feels, very deep; as a poet he tends to be 
passive and reflective, preaching was 
never his métier (his carly pylon-and- 


HUMOROUS ART 

HE British and American Humorous 

Art Exhibition in aid of the Soldiers’, 

Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families Asso- 
ciation will be on show from January 14 
until January 28 at the Odeon Cinema, 
Swiss Cottage. It includes 250 original 
drawings by 115 British and American 
artists. Admission is free. 
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kestrel poems seem oddly embarrassing 
to-day), and he has certain affinities 
with the Georgians. He lacks Auden's 
intellectual brilliance and Spender's 
faculty for throwing off the occasional, 
unforgettable line; yet he is never as 
feeble as Auden at his worst, and he is 
quite incapable of Spender's disturbing 
lapses into bathos. 

This collection, which includes almost 
all he has written, reveals him as one of 
the two or three most accomplished poets 
now writing. Always mellifluous, never 
obscure, his verse is nevertheless taut 
and athletic (he has learnt much from the 
later Yeats). His danger is perhaps « 
certain over-facility—noticeable in the 
Italian poerns (though these, it should b 
remembered, were written for broad- 
casting). For a poet still on the right sick 
of fifty this volume is an impressive 
achievement; and it may be added that 
he is, far and away, the most imme 
diately enjoyable of living poets. |. 

AT THE PLAY 
Gs Toad of Toad Hall (Princes) 
Happy Holiday (PALacn) 

. A. MILNE’s Toad of Toad Hall 

has been left on the shelf since the 

"thirties, and in their first non 
Shakespearean venture in London the 
Stratford company have well to 
revive it. For although fans of Kenner 
GRAHAME can’t expect the whole essence 
of The Wind in the Willows to be 
tapped for the stage, the play is faithful 
without being too literal, and manages 
to capture a good deal of its flavour 
The court scene, Toad's cacape 
washerwoman after his imprisonment, 
his miraculous arrival among his mourn- 
ing friends, and the surprise attack on 
Toad Hall are all made of readily 
dramatic stuff, and the songs § are 
delightful. 

The important thing, of course, i 
Toad, that intemperate but lovabl 
boaster. As a character ‘Toad stands head 
and shoulders above most of the wishy- 
washy people of the children's Christmas 
stage, and as played by Leo Mckunn he 
seems to me to come wonderfully out of 
the book. McKern has a rubber face and 
is a proved Shakespearean clown. Hi 
can blow himself up into magnificent 
pomposity, and be deflated at a single 
prick. He has humour and pathos and 
is very expert in small business. As one 
of the fans | cannot imagine a more 
satisfactory Toad, He is funny all the 
time, perhaps funniest when, the un- 
willing guest of Badger, he pretends to 
be dying in order to achieve his final 
motoring exploit. 

Toad, if you remember, was terribly 
fussy about his clothes, and justice has 
been done to his wardrobe. The rest of 
the gang are rather dully dressed, which 
is a pity, for in spite of that they all get 
pretty near their namesakes. WILLIAM 
Squrre’s Rat is the helpful, conscientious 
fellow we expect, Barwsren Mason's 
Badger an avuncular elder statceman 
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(the Mr. Chips of the river-bank), and 
Eowarp Atienza gives Mole the round- 
eyed humility of a person who had never 
expected to come up so far in the world. 
If more Judyes were like Powys ‘THomas 
the law courts would have to charge for 
admission, An army of rabbits, stoats 
and weasels is backed by a nimble panto- 
mime horse, and the whole zoo marshalled 
by Joun Kipp with a humane touch. 

In places you get the feeling that if 
Gilbert had written an animal opera bits 
of it might not have been very different; 
lH. Prasen-Simson’s music fits the songs 
well, Children expect every twig in 
scenery to show, and with an eye on 
Rackham—in the Wild Wood—Rec. W. 
Saye has given them the works, as well 
as setting up Toad and Badger and 
Rat in residences of the most desirable 
sort, 


I am always hoping for a revival of The 
Ghost Train, one of the neatest thriller- 
comedies ever written. I never thought 
I should see it as a musical, but with its 
author, Arnnotp Ripitey, Eric Mascu- 
wiz has done a surprising job. Happy 
Holiday draws its chorus from a girls’ 
finishing-school, marooned for the night 
in the mystery station. With such 
attractive loose material in the waiting- 
room a romantic sub-plot is as easily 
arranged as song and dance, and for 
additional comedy we have an apoplectic 
admiral and a button-salesman. As for 
the head of M.1.5, or whatever he is— 
but no, the facts about this extraordinary 
junction must by now be new to so many 


Water Rat-—Ma. Witttam Souter 


that I shan’t say another word to spoil 
them. 

Enough that most of the basic excite- 
ment of The Ghost Train still comes 
through, and that judged as musical 
comedy Happy Holiday was rather a 
relief in its simplicity after sore of the 
sugared brutalities we have had to suffer 
recently in this genre. It has the same 
kind of unpretentious charm that Eric 
Mascuwitz brought to Love from Judy. 
It’s gay and, in a homely way, amusing. 
Perer Cores has succeeded in blending 
its curious ingredients, and I liked 
Georce Posrorp’s music. Erica YorkKE 
leads the girls with assurance, as- Rec 
Dixon does the comics, while Epmunp 
WILLARD’s Stationmaster is a collector’s 
piece of solid macabre. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
As drama, Hedda Gabler (Westminster 
—15/9/54), and. Separate Tables (St. 
James’s——29/9/54). As light plays, The 
Matchmaker (Haymarket—10/11/54), and 
The Little Glass Clock (Aldwych 
15/12/54). Eric Krown 


AT THE BALLET 


Le Lac des Cygnes 
(Covent GARDEN) 


HE return of Beryi. Grey, after 
more than a year’s absence, to 
appear in the exacting double réle of 
Odette—Odile turned out to be both an 
artistic and personal triumph. Outside 


{Tead of Toad Hall 
Toad —Mr,. Leo McKean 
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the stage-door a strip of coloured crépe 
paper bearing the words “Welcome 
Back” spoke touchingly of the affection 
in which she is held, especially by her 
young and impecunious admirers in the 
gods. Admiration and affection were 
again joined at curtain-fall. In her arms 
and at her feet were sheafs and baskets 
of flowers, and then, from the heights, 
there began to fall around her little 
posies until the stage was littered with 
them. For her final curtsy between the 
curtains the much-moved ballerina held 
in her hand a tiny bunch of anemones 
and, breaking the rule of silence, said 
Thank You for “not being forgotten.” 

Though all such tributes must be 
prepared in advance of performance, 
New Year's Night in the Royal Opera 
House was an occasion when they were 
justified beyond a peradventure. Before 
the second act, in which the Swan 
Princess first appears, was half over it 
was clear that Miss Grey, despite a 
somewhat tentative first entrance, was 
mistress of all the resources needed to 
endue the nobility, the sorrows and the 
pathos of Odette with their full spiritual 
and artistic content. By the end of the 
evening there was no doubt that we had 
witnessed an exposition which would 
rank with the most brilliant, poignant 
and completely musical and poetic that 
the present generation has seen. In the 
mysterious interplay of emotion in the 
theatre the response to Miss Grey's 
appeal to the whole human personality 
was inevitable. 

It is some proof of her achievement that 
there is no ground for suggesting that 
either of the two highly contrasted 
characters was more sensitively realized 
than the other. The lyrical beauty of 
her White Swan and the sparkle and 
brio of the Black are equal excellencies. 

Stimulated, doubtless, by Miss Grey's 
example, the rest of the company, not- 
withstanding one or two last-minute 
changes in the cast, gave of their best to 
make the evening memorable ,though, alas! 
in this endeavour there was no notable 
encouragement from the orchestra 
conducted by Mr. Roserr Irvine. 

C. B. Mortiock 


AT THE GALLERY 


Georce Morianp, 1757-1804 


(At the Tate Gallery. Closes January 30. 

By the Arts Council.) 
NJOYABLE expectancy aroused by 
the prospect of thirty-six pictures 


from the hand of such a born 
painter as George Morland is damped on 
arrival in the Gallery. First, the back- 
ground of the walls, a cold almost white 
shade, which taxed even such vivid 
recent productions as Dufy’s, exhibited 
here a year ago, is almost fatal to 
pictures one hundred and fifty years old 
in a more restricted range of tones. 
Secondly, the state of the pictures, 
fundamentally in good order and un- 
cracked, is dirty by standards obtaining. 
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They need cleaning. Finally, perhaps 
inevitably on account of some condition 
of exhibiting them, they are under giass. 
One sees one’s own portrait. 

The visitor should take a _ white 
handkerchief and place it near the snowy 
boughs and ground in “The Magpie 
Inn, Winter,”’ when the diminution and 
distortion of colour caused by yellow 
varnish will be apparent. White to a 
painter preoccupied with light and shade 
is cream to a good cook. It enriches, 
ameliorates, and decorates. Morland, 
who responded to nature easily and 
sensuously, used it for all those purposes. 
White caps, white horses, and white 
crested waves with their subtleties are 
often the key points of his pictures 
We can imagine his capable treatment 
of a nude on white sheets. 

Son of an artist and picture restorer, he 
had the advantage of an early start. His 
innate delicacy and a streak of real 
temperament lifted above the common- 
place the sometimes obvious and banal 
scenes of smugglers or rural life, under- 
taken as pot-boilers by a tippler hemmed 
in by creditors. His portrait drawn by 


Rowlandson, included in the exhibition, 
shows him as @ debonair enough figure. 
The drawing near it, by Morland himself, 
of a labourer asleep, is as distinguished 
as anything of its kind in Europe. He 
died aged forty-seven, probably with his 
gifts never fully developed. 


Recommended. Aspects or Eicur- 
ERENTH-Century Art (British Museum. 
Open for some months). Some of the in- 
credible wealth of drawings in the Print 
Room has been brought out from its 
accustomed seclusion and displayed with 
great taste. Particularly splendid is a 
wall of Watteau drawings, but there is 
much besides—Hogarth, Gainsborough, 
ete. 

P.S.—For accessibility it is best to use 
the back entrance of the Museum. 


AprRIAN DAINTREY 


r AT THE PICTURES 
ba 


So This is Paris—Seven 
Brides for Seven Brothers 
N a week when no new film is shown 
to the Press at all, the critic—if he 
has no particular wish to make a list 
of the best films of the year (I admit it 
has occurred to me sometimes to make 
a list of the six best other lists)—is 
encouraged to remark on one or two new 
films that were not. This, as I observed 
the other week, can be dangerous; I shall 
take care not to publish my views on one 
very popular and expensively-mounted 
work that I left half-way through and 
would pay not to have to see the rest of. 
But another one, a new musical called 
So This is Paris (Director: Ricnarp 
Quine), has plenty of good points. 

It is essentially a variation on the 
theme that was so brilliantly handled two 
or three years ago in On the Town. It 
s not as good (I hope that to say that 


Joey Maxwell—Tony Curtis Al Howard 


without having been asked for my 
opinion is not actionable), but after all 
On the Town was unique. The new piece 
again deals with three sailors “on the 
town”; here the town is Paris, or—this 
sums up the mood-——Paree. Furthermore 
the three sailors are there not for one day 
but for several: they share an hotel room, 
and the plot calls for a certain lapse of 
time, in which disconcerting announce- 
ments can be displayed in the news- 
papers, homes can be visited, parties can 
be arranged. 

Much of this plot, which is simple and 
conventional and finds room for the 
customary misunderstanding routine, | 
could well do without; but undeniably a 
great number of filmgoers prefer to have 
their emotions engaged by something of 
this kind even in a musical, One charm 
of On the Town, for me, was that it was 
fantasticated throughout; in this one the 
song-and-dance numbers, in a totally 
different convention, are held apart by 
passages of straightforward sentimental 
narrative. 

But there are plenty of song-and-dance 
numbers, and they are admirably done. 
The planning, rehearsal and direction 
that went into some of the musical scenes 
in which the dancers rhythmically range 
from end to end (and from top to bottom) 
of a big ect, using anything in sight to 
swing round, jump on to, slide down, tap 
or kick at the synchronous beat of the 
tune—these must have been prodigious, 
and the results are proportionately 
satisfying. Most in evidence in these 
dances is Genre Neison, who with Lee 
Scorr did all the choreography; but the 
other two sailors, Tony Curtis and the 
skilfully funny comedian Pau. Gi.eert, 
take their share. (It's interesting to see 
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Gene Nelson Davy Jones—Paur. Giieent 


Mr. Curtis, hitherto known as an 

adventure-melodrama hero 

path taken by Dick Powell, who went 

from song-and-dance to thick-ear thriller.) 
In short—uneven but entertaining 


reversing the 


might have written 


weeks is 


Among films |! 
about in the last few 
rousing American musical, Seven Hrides 
for Seven Brothers (Director: S1TAnury 
Donen). It has already had plenty of 
praise, and here I'm happy to join the 
majority. The story is from 
VINCEN? Bentr's * "1 "he 
Women,” and it is relevant to point out 
that in American, or in this particular 
American (Oregon ‘Territory, 1850), the 
words “sobbin’” and “Sabine” 
almost identical. It's a 
fable about brides carried off by 
to a mountain cabin where seven brothers 
live with no women to look after them 
and the effects generally are pretty | 
and corny; but again the song-and-dance 
concerted numbers are first-rate, and the 
tunes are good. [Ilere, 
have more to do with the action and are 
part of the fabric of the piece Ulten 
corny, yes; but gay, lively, stimulating 
and surprisingly full of visual pleasurs 

> * . . > 
Survey 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch + 


another 


STeErit 


Sobbin 


sound 
rough bucoli« 


force 
yroad 


moreover, the 


An outstanding new one is Carmen 
Jones, of which more next week. Most 
universally pleasing of the others in 
London is The Great Adventure (8/12/54) 
and Cinerama and Bread, Love and 
Dreams (3/11/54) continus 

Two good new releases (Carrington 
V.C. (22/12/54) and The Sea Shall Not 
Have Them (15/12/54) 

RIcHarRD MALLer? 








ON THE AIR 
Maurice et Cie 


HE return of TV's “Café 

Continental” (‘‘scirée de 

gala and international 
cabaret”) so soon after the 
Parisian Eurovision pro- 
gramme ‘‘Music-Hall Parade’’ 
stimulates comparisons 
between British and Gallic 
methods of presentation. 
“Music-Hall Parade” had a 
star billing as long as your arm 
and a field of operations as 
extensive, almost, as the Place 
de la Coneorde, It had dancers 
of all kinds, tap, ballet, Spanish 
and can-can, acrobats, song- 
sters, puppets, ventriloquists 
and comics; it had the supreme 
comedy of Georges Ulmer, the 
captivating personality of Line 
Renaud and the sinuous mime 
of Les Mains Joly. On paper 
it had everything, And yet it proved very 
disappointing and vastly inferior in 
production, décor and timing to Henry 


Caldwell’s pseudo ~- Continental café 
society downtown, 
| have always considered “Café 


Continental” the brightest of our tele- 
vised variety shows, It is slick, breezy 
and intimate, and its fun is purely visual 
there is no corny patter (the performers 
do not speak English well enough, thank 
heavens!) and almost é¢very act is 
designed for an international circle of 
tired business men. 

The latest edition of this show was 
sub-standard, relying entirely on a 
strangely uneasy Maurice Chevalier and 
a strenuous and versatile team of dancers, 
but it was admirably designed, produced 
and screened. My one real criticism of 
the programme is the frequency of items 
featuring performers who cash in on 
physical malformation, people who are 
sickeningly invertebrate. I find them 
more dreary than puppets, far more 





Devbs Af 


Tom Sully (Peter Dyneley), 
Pierce Butler (Robert Beatty) and Mr. Lee (George Coulouris). 











(Georgia Story a 
Fanny Butler ( Joyce Redman), 


horrifying than Nineteen Eighty-four 
and thoroughly unpleasant. A young 
man appears; he places his hands on the 
floor and slowly reveals the extent of his 
deformity: he hollows his back until he 
looks like a broken reed, pushes his head 
between his knees and waits for applause. 
And then, for ten or fifteen minutes, he 
performs his party piece with infinite 
variations—-each one calculated to make 
the ordinary viewer squirm in his easy 
chair. Please, Mr. Caldwell, no more 
spineless acrobats! 

The French show seemed unbelievably 
crude in presentation. Good acts were 
ruined by extravagantly ambitious camera 
work and by the producer’s sustained 
predilection for aerial views. Once or 
twice we saw the cameramen themselves, 
and long sequences of song and dance- 
pre-recorded for no obvious reason- 
lacked synchronization. And worse, 
much worse, was the fact that every item 
was allowed to run on and on, and every 
performer—with one exception—made 
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to outstay his welcome. The 
exception, of course, was 
Georges Ulmer, one of the few 
genuine comics now in cir- 
culation. Ulmer’s rubbery face 
is his fortune, a kaleidoscope 
of humour, a glossary of the 
emotions, a catalogue of every 
line ever used by the cartoon- 
ists. He is superb, 

Last week's Sunday-Thurs- 
day play, Georgia Story, was 
another all-talking hunk of 
melodrama, a tale of slavery in 
the Deep South, man’s in- 
humanity to man, and one 
little woman’s lone struggle to 
establish the Four Freedoms. 
Constance Cox's play is based 
on the story of Fanny Kemble, 
the British actress who married 
tyrannical American and 
rebelled against his  slave- 
driving cruelty. In a strong 
cast Joyce Redman excelled, 
and Robert Beatty, Macdonald Parks and 
Peter Dyneley made the most of material 
stiff with verbal and emotional hurdles. 
As Lee, the fanatical overseer, George 
Coulouris had by far the most difficult 
réle, and he cannot be blamed fo: 
appearing the least convincing member 
of this uneasy household. John Cooper's 
designs and Campbell Logan's production 
were first-class. 

A short programme of music and 
poetry called “Serenade” has been, for 
me, the brightest and most satisfying of 
all T'V’s offerings during the twelve days 
of winter cheer. Popular classics played 
by the young, obviously enthusiastic, and 
gifted Boyd Neel Orchestra, with such 
talented and photogenic soloists as 
Elaine Shaffer, Denis Egan and Maria 
Korchinska, ensured the success of this 
all-too-short programme. I like my 
music straight, but I have no doubt that 
Diana Wynyard’s meticulous recitations 
pleased a vast number of viewers. 
BERNARD HoLLOwoop 











“You are in fancy dress—aren't you?” 
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AUSTIN AO SEVEN 


The nippy saloon with the outstand 
ing O.H.V. engine. Does an easy 50 
and is easy on petro!. Takef 4-— and 
luggage — in comfort. Safety glass all 
round, £335 plus £140.14. 2d. P.1 
4-door model also available 


She wanted a small car for her big family! 


HY DID SHE choose (so sensibly) the 
Austin 2-door Seven? She had 
good reasons. Look at some of them. 


The A30 Seven is the ideal family car. 
It’s light on a tight budget. With a back 
seat big enough for three romping 
children, and door handles well out of 
their reach. With every window made of 
safety glass and a family size boot for 
the luggage. 

This is a car that can shrug off traffic 
--and average a mile a minute on the 
open road. Garaging and parking are 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY 


minor problems. Yet at top speed the 
Seven holds the road beautifully, surely, 
safely — and corners like an angel. 

And it has the family car's biggest 
asset— economy. The Seven uses in- 
credibly little petrol and will run happily 
for years without giving any major 
trouble. Austin’s finest quality goes into 
this great small car — dependability. 


Choose your colour scheme! Attractive 
designs for upholstery have been devised 
by Austin colour adviser, Mrs. Kay 
Petre, the famous racing motorist. 


LIMITED+ LONGBRIDGE + BIRMINGHAM 


REMEMBER Quality and dependability 
are guaranteed hy the B.M.C. Used-Car 
Warranty and you are certain of a wood 
deal when you sell 


ae 


| AUSTIN 


“you can 
depend on it! 


se AU FHA 
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Contre SBRIDGE 


ONE-CLASS TOURIST TRAVEL 


to South Africa, Australia and New Zealand 


The s.s. SOUTHERN CROSS offers Luxury Travel at Tourist 
MADE FOR Rates. Cabins are air-conditioned as well as the two 
LIFE-LONG 

LUXURY 


centre for 


restaurants, the cinema-lounge, hairdressing salons, the 
shop and the hospital. Stabilizers —- the latest anti-roll 
device — are fitted into the hull. 

The s.s. SOUTHERN CROSS has been planned for the 
comp'ete comfort of the 1,160 passengers, with extensive 
deck space, indoor and outdoor swimming pools, and a 
Tavern. The ship makes four voyages a yeor, either 
west-about or east-about as required, and the ports of 
¥ I Bie Mines, fs call inglude Trinidad, Curacao, Panama, Tahiti, Fiji, 
luxurious deep spring matiress on a divan Wellington, Sydney, Melbourne, Fremantle, Durban, 
with flexible edge on castors—in the 
finest range of covers. 


Divan ¥ IND 07-11-46 
Set 4 Oo ta. 9g EN" oss, 26 


every other morning 


Broken Laces play havoc with a man's 
mornings. Paton’s Classic Laces made 
from the finest cotton, stand all the pu!! 
ing and tugging they get. Extra smart 
extra strong, extra long wearing. In future 
ask for the world's most reliable Laces 


PATON'S 


Classic Laces 


Capetown and Las Palmas. 


Details of sailings from your Local Travel Agent or 


Pocketed :prings tna Headboards 
honeyooms formation ss. SOUTHERN CROSS 
these mattresses. 


13 Brompton Road, KNIGHTSBRIDGE | (/4. LOWER REGENT ST. LONDON, 5.w.! 


London, $.W.3 Phone; KNighesbridge 1777 | Tel: WHI (485 
Grams : SAVILL, PICCY, LONDON 





Main Furniture Showrooms Kingston-on-Thamet 
and 18 John Perring Branches in 8. England 














Comfort... 


Convenience 
When one con- 


RESOLVED— 
to start the New Year wel/ 


So easy to make good resolutions in the after-glow 
Zh of Yuletide. So hard to keep them when fog, frost 

J and bad temper are at your elbow to niggle at your 
surprising morale. 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
to learn that, when not in & oh for To protect you against winter depression, your ° 


use, it folds away into such ou ee a we paw little help ees to Gy 
supplement those sunshine reserves humans store HOMES 
up so miraculously, camel fashion, even during the 


Makersof fine invalid furniture for over 100 years 
hater oor Alana) 
(Late GT, PORTLAND ST. 
By Invalid F.ser- 
to the late 
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G dtsunes tou 


é REDUCES FUEL BILLS and 
MAKES FOR ADDED 
COMFORT AND HEALTH 


Full details from 
CHAMBERLIN WEATHCRSTRIPS LTD. 
436 Wook Poad, Surbiton, Surrey 
Phone Epsom 2469 


a 





most sunless summer. 

Why not some imported sunshine —thne extra warm- 
ing, cheering strength of the Australian sun in 
Burgoyne’s “Tintara’. Rich, robust, well matured, 
here is a gloriously full natural burgundy, drawing 
its goodness straight from ironstone soil 

*Tintara’ rewinds your spririgs when you are 
“running down’; speeds the convalescent back to 
health. Try it. See how a glass or two with meals, 
and maybe with a mid-morning biscuit, puts back 
the joie de vivre you've ceased to radiate ! 

Send for free leaflet ‘' Notes on Wine in Comval 

eocence’”’ from yc 


" B. Burgoyne & Co. Lad., 
Burgoyne House, Dowgate Hill, London, &.C.4 ri 
BURGOYNE’'S . 


TINTARA 


FERRUGINOUS 
13- @ flagon (@ bettie and « half) 
66a half-flagon 64. deposit on flagons 
Recommended by the Medical Profession for well 
over three-quarters of a century 


care for more than 
7,000 CHILDREN 
and depend on Voluntary Gifts 
and Legacies. 
PLEASE HELP 


10/- 


will feed one child for 4 days. 
Cheques etc. (crossed), payable * Dr 
Barnardo's Homes”, should be sent to 
4 Barnardo House, Stepney Causewa) 
London, E.1 














“MELANYL” 
THE MARKING INK 
MARKS LINEN 


INDELIBLY 
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*GUILTY 
CHIMNEYS’ 
The Gas Council's 
Smoke Abatement film 
‘GUILTY CHIMNEYS” 
s available on loan to 
approved borrowers 


ew eee--- 


; 
; 
henner mene aemneneeeees ++ 


YOU BURN COAL RAW, and what happens? You make 
smoke, which makes smog, and you destroy the raw 
materials of a hundred different products from paint 
tomotor-spirit, from nylons to fertilizers. Smoke is not 
only a menace to health—it is the funeral pyre of 
wealth. 

Mr. Therm carbonises coal, and what happens’? He 


; 


mokeless {uci 


produces gas and coke, the two grea 
highly efficient and clean burning 
British Industry (and for export) al! 


And he provides for 
the chemicals and 
substances that would otherwise be lost for ever to our 
National economy. Thus with one stone Mr. Therm kills 
two hateful birds—waste of wealth and menace to health 


Mr. Therm 's way is much the more sensible 


GAS AND COKE —heat without smoke 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION'S COAL 


Issued he Gas Council 








BAN KING 
WiITnouT 
TEARS 


DLVilonan Lrimer 
A wuglhl uptodate ly Moyds tank 


EXERCISE I. SAV-ING 

This is all a-bout Banks. Banks look af-ter 
peo-ple’s mon-ey. Ev-en if you have 
pract-i-call-y no mon-ey at all the Bank is 
still glad to look af-ter it for you. It is 
more con-ven-i-ent for a per-son to use a 
cheque book than to carr-y heav-y bull-i-on 
through the crowd-ed streets of a big 
cit-y. Ev-en with the 
pa-per mon-ey that 
we have now-a-days 
it would not be con- 
ven-i-ent or wise to 
carr-y all your cash 
in your pock-ets. Be- 
sides, it would make 
you look funn-y. That 
is why Pa-pa and Ma-ma have bank-ing 
acc-ounts at Lloyds Bank. When you 
grow up you will have a _ bank-ing 
acc-ount there your-self. So you must 
start sav-ing now. 














With apologies to Mr. J. B. Priestley and Mrs. Thomas Mortimer. 


% By the way, Lloyds Bank has published a slim volume 
which is in the nature of a modern banking primer. It is 
called “ Banking for Beginners”. If you know of any 
young person would be interested to read it, please 
ask for a copy at any branch of the Bank. 
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PARK GATE 


QUALITY STEELS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


4 ‘ 
kt ‘ J 


~ 





to 





from black bars 


fluted rollers 


THE PARK GATE IRON @ STEEL CO. LTD, ROTHERHAM 


TELEPHONE | ROTHERHAM 1141 (10 lines 


TELEGRAMS , YORKSHIRE, PARKGATE. YORKS 





HERE COMES ‘THE 78 sy 
RENAULT Frégate 


WITH INCREASED ENGINE PERFORMANCE 


COMFORT. Definitely a Six-Seater 
with arm rests—heater—air condi- 
tioner—windscreen washer—small 
turning circle. 

ROAD HOLDING. Excellent, 
thanks to independent four wheel 
suspension — telescopic shock 
absorbers — first class braking. 


ECONOMY. 28 to 30 m.p.g.— 
removable cylinder liners — 
overdrive. 


SPEED. Engine improvements, in- 
cluding increased compression ratio, 
gives 85 m.p.h. with the same low 
petro! consumption. 


RENAULT 


Established in Great Britain ance 1899 


Distributors throughout the Umied Kingdom 


RENAULT LTD., WESTERN AVENUE, LONDON, W.3. SHOWROOMS: PALL MALL, 5.W.I 
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gives you outer walls in days! 


If you want your new building finished faster — EARNING Sooner — 


discuss Wallspan with your architect 


What is Walispan? A means of providing walls in 
an incredibly short space of time. Since the weight 
of a modern building is carried on the framework, 
the walls are left with two main jobs to do. They 
must keep cold and wet out, and heat in. At the 
same time, they must give the building an appear- 
ance that both the architect and the owner are proud 
of. Wallspan does all this extremely well and with 
the added advantage of getting walls up very quickly. 
Walispan—like all great engineering advances— 
is comparatively simple. To the structural frame of 
the building is bolted a grid formed from vertical 
and horizontal components. These are made of 
strong aluminium alloy that never rusts or corrodes. 
Into the spaces of this grid are fixed sheets of glass 
or opening window frames. There you have your light 
and air. In the other spaces of the grid are put sheets 
of solid panelling materials — and there's your solid 
wall. There are dozens of different kinds of these 
panelling materials in various textures, colours and 
thicknesses. With them, an infinite variety of Wallspan 
walls can be designed, each exactly suiting the uses 
of the building in any climate of the world. That is 
all there is to it. One contractor erects the whole 
wall and it is fixed for all time. It needs negligible 
maintenance and it can go up in a matter of days. 


WALLSPAN CURTAIN WALLING 


RELIANCE WORKS - GHESTER 


‘TS 


All the light 
and air you want 





“Ss 
~ 
= oe 


Opening window 





frames provide vents 


lation wherever it is 





required. Plain glass 
































sheets are fixed 


Wallspan starts here The @rid goes up Glass, windows, panels, nex! — straight in, giving 
This is the stage at which The vertical and Into the grid are put sheets all the matural light 
Williams & Williams horizontal components of glass, opening window you want, exactly 
fixing teams move in to are put in place. frames and panels of solid | — es “ 
put up the Walispan wall Each bar takes about insulating material, Hid panels 
4 minutes to fix. each fixed in five minutes complete the wall 
~-weatherproof for al! time 


You'll be using your building sooner — much sooner — if it has Wallspan walls 
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£4,315 


SHRINK RESIST FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


If you are not over 45, this is the plan (for women th« 
benefits are slightly different). You make agreed regular 
monthly, half-yearly, or yearly payments to the Sun Life of 


Canada. At 55, you will receive £4,315 plus accumulated 
dividends—or £264 a year for life and accumulated divi 
dends. If you are over 45, the benefits are available at a 





later age. 
OFT HANDLE £3,300 FOR YOUR FAMILY.—Should you not live to 
age 55, your family would receive £3,300 even if you had 
lived to make only one payment under the plan 
g INCOME TAX SAVED.—Income tax payers are entitled 
to the appropriate relief from tax on all premiums paid 
under this plan. 
te, By filling up and sending the enquiry form (postage 
1)d. if unsealed) you can obtain details suited to your 
rsonal uirements. Or letter willdo. The plan can 
mod to fit savi large or small, and the pro- 
portionate cash or pe is in most cases available 
at 50, 55, 60 or 65. 11 also applies to sons and daughters who 
would greatly benefit by starting now. 
To M. Macaul 
(General Manager for Greet Brian and Ireland) 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY of CANADA 
72, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, 5.W.! 
I should like to know more about your Plan as 
advertised, without incurring any obligation 
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NAME 
Mr., Mrs., or Mis 


ADDRESS 


woollies 


Occupation 


Exact date of birth 
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shrink =| | ij Take a half-day 0 


AND DO A FULL DAY’S WORK WITH A 
(GRUNDIG ) 











out of 





THE GREATEST OFFICE TIME AND WORK 
SAVER SINCE THE TYPEWRITER 








¥ Recsaen 
stay gossamer soft Styour own conven: 
the day, at the touch 


DYLAN on knitwear — DYLAN on underwear—DYLAN It mak» office life easier 
ine a Sant Fr and sim ler and increases 

on socks DYLAN on fabric. DYLAN on wool or wool output by 40% snd more. 

mixture textiles means they won't shrink out of fit, In ng od Be —— it 

r : a ‘ ae ; pays a handsome dividend, on 

will give a marvellous soft ‘handle’, will give longer its cost, of up ¢0 420°, per annum! 35 ONS (wih Roo 


just Cover) 


Ets, DYLAN in the shape soon! IT COSTS SO LITTLE-IT DOES SO MUCH =| ieTaryNo ouTEIT 


ie ee The sound track can give 25 minutes’ con- Comprises Dynan 
DYLAN” denotes that goods tinuous dictation. “Start” and “Stop” switches Mergehene wien & 
carrying this brand name SHRINK RESIST on the machine are conveniently duplicated on | Chevesing Pade, 6 ane. | 
have passed standards of the microphone, An illuminated pointer tells 
how far dictation has run, almost to a syllable. TRANSCRIPTION OUTFIT 


shrinh-vesistance set up by You can rephrase or correct at the touch of Comprises Single Ear 
Stevensons Dyers Limited, Y a finger, and your typist can back-space at will phone with Earctip (24 





correlated to the tests laid For your typist, too, there are light, unob- rn) te Foot Seles 
down by the British Stan- SOFT HANDLE trusive ear and mae of foot or finger | ens.) or (6.6.0 in al 
dards Institution. operated remote controls. | aval ‘wa 
- Write today for iustroved Brochure Fn Gonstee 
GRUNDIC (Gt. Britain) Ltd., Kidbrooke Park Road, London, $.£ 3 only, at retail prices 
STEVENSONS DYERS LIMITED - AMBERGATE * DERBYSHIRE (Electronics Division, Ges Purification and Chemical Co. Ltd ) quoted 

DP 4/86 GSS, 
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Che | 
Daily Telegraph 
ANNOUNCES 


that it has secured exclusive serial 
rights in this country of ‘Stalin’s 
Russia—And After’ by Harrison 
E. Salisbury. 


Mr. Salisbury has lately returned from 
Russia after 5 years there as correspondent 
of the New York Times. 


His articles, just published in America, 
immediately after his return, and now 
expanded into a book, were regarded as 
sensational. 


Most things are kept secret in Russia 
but Mr. Salisbury, by virtue of his long 
residence and extensive travelling there, 
acquired an insight not open to the visitor 
or the diplomat. 


He studied all the top men of the 
Kremlin at close quarters for several years, 
and he evaluates their relationship. He 
was in Moscow the night Stalin’s death 
was made known and his story of Beria’s 
moves is fascinating. 


These are the most instructive and 
penetrating articles which have been 
written on post-war Russia. 


kkk 
The articles begin in the 


Daily Telegraph 


Order your Copy today 
PSPSSDDSDSDDDSD EK SSG c@<ee¢ 
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Busy men know that half an hour with aSUMLOCK 


consultant is time well spent . . . Because figuring 
the SUMLOCK way can transfer a load of routine 
office work from senior executives to junior staff 


and with absolute safety ! 


ALWAYS SEE THE MAN FROM SUMLOCK! 


SUMLOCK LIMITED 1 Albemarle Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 1331 


Branches in; Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Lowerpool, Mancheser 
Newcastle, Nottingham, Sheffield, Southampton. 
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YOU WILL BE 
MONEY IN POCKET 


If you travel to 
Australia and back 
during the quiet season 


Special First Class Fares 
from £200 


Outwards—| Feb to 3! May 1955 
Homewards—| Sep to 31 Dec 1955 


or 1956 


for further peruculars enquire : 
14-16 COCKSPUR STREET * Telephone: Whitehall 4444 
122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 @ Telephone: AVEnue 8000 
OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 





Handsome hair 
when you check Dry Scalp 


To give your hair that 
handsome, well-groomed 
look, use ‘Vaseline’ 
Brand Hair Tonic. 
Simply massage a few 
drops into the scalp 
every morning. See the 
difference! With Dry 
Scalp checked, your 
hair wili look its best! 
It costs 2/6, or 3/9 for 
double the quantity—a 
small price to pay for 
healthy-looking, 
well-groomed hair ! 





Vaseline’ HAIR TONIC 


#' Vaseline is the regi-tered trade mark of the Chesebrough Mig. Oo, Lad. 3673-0 











It would be over-dramatic to suggest that 
Insurance experts fling down the gloves to 
one another, and fight out duels to the death. 
But there are duels of other kinds. 

Each Insurance Company is, in fact, the 
rival of all others. They are in constant com- 
petition—not only to obtain business, but to 
make the best use of the funds entrusted to 
them. That is as it should be—for competition 
fosters enterprise. 

The Insurance expert has the delicate task 
of investing your money—and in doing so he 
tempers enterprise with caution. Thus he 
maintains the world-wide reputation of 
British Insurance—the absolute certainty that 
the contract will be fulfilled when the claim 
arises. 

The conclusion is clear. Insurance is being 
responsibly, resourcefully—yes, even creatively 
—handled by practical people with your in- 
terests in the forefront of their minds. 


British Insurance Offices 


lemued by the Hiritish Inaurance Aseociatio 








COGNAC 


BISQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO COGNAC 


@s9-22 


SUPPLIERS OF COGMAC BRANT 
TO Tee LATE CUNG GLORGE Ww 


Completes 


the Pleasure 


CAR HIRE 
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i conrrey [DA vis 


Europe's first name in # Ger ‘Hive 


AT REDUCED OFF-SEASON RA res 


For full details of Self-drive and Chauffeur-7) 
driven services, write, telephone or call:— | 
7 ECCLESTON ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
( Telephone: SLOane 0022 } 

Or Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Tel: GLA 6474). |) 
CONTRACT HIRE Special terms for periods of three \ 
months or longer during the winter. 

WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL Wy MOTOR OiL————_ 


| 
: 


ef 
Cables: Quickmilez, Poris 





WOVEN NAME TAPES 
CASH'S OF COVENTRY 








FORA DAY or STAY in LONDON 


WALDORF tote! 


Twint City and West 1. venue for buble 
nd, Accessible to ness ond social meet- 
ings, receptions, etc. 
First-class restaurant 

ond grill room. 








SECURITY AND MORE 
Let your money 


earn a tax-paid 
return of 


t 
MA e) 


BQUIVALENT TO 26% ON AN INVESTMENT 
TAXED AT STANDARD RATE 


Interest accrues from day of investment. 
Facilities for prompt withdrawal. For full 
details, write or telephone: 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


ASSETS EXCEED £7,000,006 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1, TELEPHONE: CITY 6523 
191/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1, TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 9581 
AND AT BELFAST — BIRMINGHAM * BRADFORD - BRIGHTON ° LEEDS 
LIVERPOOL © MANCHESTER © READING - SWANSEA* WEMBLEY © WORCESTER | WORTHING 





RATTRAY’'S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


is a never-failing source of 
satisfaction to many who 
smoke much. In it, by 
craftsmen whose judgment 
and skill have been handed 
down through generations, 
selected American leaf is 
subtly blended with rare 
Orientals. With its rich 
complexity of fragrance, 7 
Reserve is almost infinitely 
responsive to the mood of 
the moment. In action or 
relaxation, as a spur to 
creative thought or an 
accompaniment to reverie, 
it matches the changing 
humour of the most 
exacting smoker. 

A customer writes from Lincs— 

“! would like @ toke this 
opportunity of thanking you for your 
excellent wobaccos ond for your 
superb service.” 


To be obtained 
ONLY from: 
CHARLES’ 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender § 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 80)/- per Ib, Post Paid. Send 204 
for sample quarter-|b. tin. 




















The Brush with the 
Years Guarantee 


VULFIX 


pli/ 


"Made from Bristle and oie 


THE PROGRESS SHAVING BRUSH COMPANY UNITED 
Mottram St., STOCKPORT, Cheshire. 92 Regent St.,. LONDON W.1 
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get a BRAKE CHECK LOG 
BOOK from your LOCAL 
GIRLING SERVICE AGENT 
and have your brakes.... 
CHECKED REGULARLY 


GIRLING. 


THe GEST-BRAKES a8 THE WORLD wy 


cdaungueanere ae 


Wag Out Chea —) 


GIRLING LIMITED 
KINGS ROAD, 
TYSELEY, 
BIRMINGHAM, I! 


The 
name. 


Ss] r. 


Is 


My ers 


island which produces the best rum 
in the world. Best because the soil 
water and climate are just right 
because of the slow fermentation of the 
“wash” . because of the pot-still 
method of distilling 
natural ageing for years before bottling 
It makes me proud that of all 
Jamaica rums, mine seems to be prime 


favourite mg 


A few suggestions for your delight 

Myers & fruit juice (orange, lemon, WE 
grapefruit, pineapple, etc.) we 

Myers & Cola (Coca-, Pepsi-, etc.) ERS 


Myers & milk 
PRODUCED & BOTTLED IN JAMAICA 


| COME from Jamaica, that sunny 


because of the 


best of night caps 


THE DARK & MELLOW RUM 





FIRTH-VICKERS 


is used 

exclusively 

in the 

KENWOOD 
STEAM-O-MATIC IRON 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTO “SHEFFIELD 


Telephone Sheffield 4205) 





Lh Ae 
as a 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


are supplied with 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


because of their 


dependability 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO. LTD., FELTHAM, MIDDLESE x 
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Carrying oo _ 
an ° 
two years usual guar 
The 


spice Se Z YEARS INSURED 


and- 
iFE 


AT NO EXTRA COST! 


7QO3 6 PH a» wWGas LT DO BIRMINGHAM 
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